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To Eprrors.—Our brethren of the quill, who 
have sent us their welcome publications in ex- 
change for the Journat, and so frequently and 
80 cordially given it “a note of introduction to 
their friends,” will please accept, not only our 
best thanks, but assurance of renewed exertions 
to make the Journat better every month, and 


more worthy of their favorable regard. 


Brethren, how do you like our looks this 


month ? 
note our “ illustrious” illustrations. 


Please scan our table of contents, and 
What an 


amount of character for a single month! Bv- 
CHANAN, BLancuarp and Brrcuer, SuMNeR and 
Warren, and other interesting engravings, with 


descriptive letter-press to match. 


We come to you, brethren, on this glorious 
month of “Independence,” fully trusting that 
you will regard us as “a self-evident” “ institu- 
tion,” worthy to be cherished as one of the useful 
and abiding facts of the times. Our mission is to 
MAN ; the soil we have to till, the nUMAN MIND ;— 
our reward ,the elevation and happiness of the race. 


With your kind approval and Saal r 


toil shall be light, and our success great! 
mented and hastened. 
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Phrenolog 


WRITTEN DESCRIPTIONS, 
FROM DAGUERREOTYPES. 





Many of our friends who reside at a consider- 
able distance from us, desire to obtain, for them- 
selves or friends, full Written Descriptions of 
Character. They cannot afford to come to the 
city to procure at our hands a professional ex- 
amination, yet they are very anxious to obtain a 
true analysis of their characters. To do this, 
they send us their Daguerreotype likenesses ; 
but sometimes these are so taken that it is very 
difficult for us to deduce the character. We in- 
troduce several portraits, with suggestions as to 
the proper positions requisite for purposes of 
phrenological examination. 


REV. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


This, the best wood-cut of the distinguished 
preacher that has ever been made, is from a 
Photograph by Lawrence. In this we get the 
spirit and expression of the man; an index of 
that bold enthusiasm, that clearness and power 





of thought, that insight of character, that play- 
ful-humor, power of illustration and exuberance 
of language, for which he is so much noted. 

The position of this engraving presents the 
entire sidehead, forehead, and tophead, but it 
should be turned a little more, to bring into view 
| more perfectly the top and back parts of the 
| head. Persons procuring Daguerreotypes to sub- 
| mit to us for examination, should have them 
takenin a three-quarter view, as follows: 





FANNY FORRESTER. 

This engraving is in the right position, not only 
for the purposes of phrenological examination, 
but also as a portrait to keep. That position 
which shows all the forms of head and face most 
perfectly should be regarded as the best likeness 
to satisfy affection as well as science. 


Some send us a direct front view. If they do 





this, it would be well to have, also, a profile, or 
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side view taken, and send both in a single case. 
The three quarter view, however, if properly 
taken, will answer all purposes. The side of the 
head at which the hair is parted, should be pre- 
sented to the instrument, unlike that of Mr. 
Beecher, and the hair should be laid as smoothly 
to the head as may be. We refer the reader to 
the portrait of Mr. Blanchard, page 5, and, with 
the exception that the hair is parted on the wrong 
side, the position is good. 

Likenesses may be sent to our address by mail, 
from any post-office, and returned with the writ- 
ten description to the owner, by the same mode 
of conveyance, in a short time. Our Terms for a 
full written character, including pre-payment of 
postage on the return package, is FOUR DOLLARS, 
which may be transmitted with the likeness. 





MISTAKES OF PARENTS; 

OR, NATURE STRONGER THAN AUTHORITY. 

A coop start is half the race, and a proper occu- 
pation the guarantee of success and happiness. 
There are few persons who have not talent enough 
of some sort to earn a respectable living, if it 
were properly directed. Many a boy is set apart 
for a profession who has 

“ Neither wit nor words nor worth, 
Action nor utterrance, nor the power of speech 
To stir men’s blood ;” 

and the consequence is, he is an infliction on the 
public, until he is cast off to starve and be for- 
gotten. Still the unfortunate boy could have 
shod horses, attended machinery, or built houses 
successfully, if he could not make acceptable 
sermons or speeches; or he could have herded 
sheep and cattle, however ill qualified he might 
have been to feed the flock of God. Another is 
compelled to pursue a mechanical trade whose 
tastes are wholly literary and scientific. Phren- 
ology gives parents the advantage of knowing to 
what business their children are best adapted be- 
fore they have wasted the entire seed-time, or 
apprenticeship season of life, in finding out that 
they have mistaken their vocations and must be- 
gin again with perhaps no better success, or 
blunder on to the grave. The following, which 
we copy from an exchange, will illustrate this 
subject : 

Mr. Solomon Winthrop was a plain old farmer 
—an austere, precise man, who did everything by 
established rule, and could see no reason why 
people should grasp at things beyond what had 
been reached by their great-grandfathers. He 
had three children—two boys andagirl. There 
was Jeremiah, seventeen years old, Samuel, fif- 
teen, and Fanny, thirteen. 

It was a cold winter’sday. Samuel was inthe 
kitchen, reading a book ; so interested was he that 
he did not notice the entrance of hisfather. Jere- 
miah was in the opposite corner, engaged in ci- 
phering out a sum which he had found in his arith- 
metic. 

“ Sam,” said the father to his youngest son, 
“have you worked out that sum yet ?” 

“No sir,’ returned the boy in a hesitating 
manner. 

“ Didn’t I tell you to stick to your arithmetic 


| pose. 








till you had done it?’’ uttered Mr. Winthrop ina 
severe tone. 

Samuel hung down his head, and looked trou- 
bled. 

“Why haven’t you done it?” continued the 
father. 

“T can’t do it,”’ trembling!y returned the boy. 

“Can’t doit! And why not? Look at Jerry, 
there, with his slate and arithmetic. He had 
ciphered further than you have long before he 
was as old as you.” 

“ Jerry was always fond of mathematical prob- 
lems, sir, but I cannot fasten my mind on them. 
They have no interest to me.” 

“That's because you don’t try to feel an in- 
terest in your studies. What book is that you 
are reading ?”” 

“ Tt’s a work on philosophy, sir.” 

“ A work on fiddle-sticks! Go, put it away 
this instant, and then get your slate, and don’t 
let me see you away from your arithmetic again 
until you can work out these roots. Do you un- 
derstand me ?”’ 

Samuel made no reply, but silently he put 
away his philosophy, and then he got his slate 
and sat down in thechimney-corner. His nether 
lip trembled, and his eyes moistened, for he was 
unhappy. His father had been harsh towards him, 
and he felt that it was without cause. 

“Sam,” said Jerry, assoon as the old man had 
gone, “I will do that sum for you.” 

“No, Jerry,” returned the younger brother, 
but with a grateful look, “ that would be deceiv- 
ing father. I will try todo the sum, though I 
fear I shall not succeed.” 

Samuel worked very hard, but all to no pur- 
His mind was not on the subject before 
him. The roots and squares, the bases, hypo- 
thenuses and perpendiculars, though compara- 
tively simple in themselves, were to him a min- 
gled mass of incomprehensible things, and the 
more he tried the more did he become perplexed 
and bothered. 

The truth was, his father did not understand 
him. 

Samuel was a bright boy, and uncommonly in- 
telligent for one of his age. Mr. Winthrop was 


| a thorough mathematician—he never yet came 


across the problem he could not solve, and he 
desired that his boys should be like him, for he 
conceived that the acme of educational perfec- 
tion lay in the power of conquering Euclid, and 
he often expressed his opinion that, were Euclid 
living then, he could “ give the old geometrician 
a hard tussle.” He seemed not to comprehend 
that different minds were made with different 
capacities, that what one mind grasped with ease, 
another of equal power would fail to comprehend, 
Hence, because Jeremiah progressed rapidly 
with his mathematical studies, and could already 
survey a piece of land of many angles, he im- 
agined that because Samuel made no progress in 
the same branch he was idle and careless, and 
treated him accordingly. He never candidly 
conversed with his younger son, with a view to 
ascertain the true bent of his mind, but he had 
his own standard of the power of all minds, and 
he pertinaciously adhered to it. 

There was another thing that Mr. Winthrop 
could not see, and that was, that Samuel was 
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continually pondering upon such profitable mat- 
ters as interested him, and that he was scarcely 
ever idle ; nor did his father see, either, that if 
he even wished his boy to become a mathemati- 
cian, he was pursuing the very course to prevent 
such aresult. Instead of endeavoring to make 
the study interesting to the child, he was making 
it obnoxious. 

The dinner hour came, and Samuel had not 
worked out the sum. His father was angry, and 
obliged the boy to go without his dinner, at the 
same time telling him that he was an idle, lazy 
child. 

Poor Samuel left the kitchen and went up to 
his chamber, and there he sat and cried. At 
length his mind seemed to pass from the wrong 
he had suffered at the hand of his parent, and 
took another turn, and the grief-marks left his 
face. There was a large fire in the room below 
his chamber, so that he was not very cold; and 
getting up, he went toa small closet, and from 
beneath a lot of old clothes he dragged forth some 
long strips of wood, and commenced whittling. 
It was not for a mere pastime that he whittled, 
for he was fashioning some curious affair from 
those pieces of wood. He had bits of wire, little 
scraps of tin plate, pieces of twine, and dozens 
of small wheels that he he had made himself, and 
he seemed to be working to get them together 
after some peculiar fashion of his own. 

Half the afternoon had thus passed away, | 
when his sister enteredthe chamber. She hadher | 
apron gathered up in her hand, and after closing 
the door softly behind her, she approached the 
spot where her brother sat. 

“ Here, Sammy—see, I have brought you some- 
thing to eat. I know you must be hungry.” 

As she spoke, she opened her apron and took 
out four cakes and a piece of pie and cheese. 
The boy was hungry, and he hesitated not to 
avail himself of his sister’skind offer. He kissed 
her as he took the cake, and thanked her. 

“ Oh, what a pretty thing that is you are mak 
ing!” uttered Fanny, as she she gazed upon the 
result of her brother’slabors. “ Won’t you give 
it to me after it is done ?”’ 

“Not this one, sister, returned the boy, with a 
smile; “but as soon asI get time I will make 
you one equally as pretty.” 

Fanny thanked her brother, and shortly after- 
wards left the room, and the boy resumed his 
work. 

At the end of a week, the various materials 
that had been subjected to Samuel’s jackknife and 
pincers had assumed form and comeliness, and 
they were jointed and grooved together in 4 
curious combination. 

The embryo philosopher set the machine—for 
it looked much like a machine—upon the floor, 
and then stood off and gazed upon it. His eyes 
gleamed with a peculiar glow of satisfaction, and 
he looked proud and happy. While he yetstood | 
and gazed upon the child of his labors, the door 
of his chamber opened and his father entered. 

“What! are you not studying?” exclaimed 
Mr. Winthrop, as he noticed the boy standing in 
the middle of the floor. 

Samuel trembled when he heard his father’s 
Wice. and he turned pale with fear. 

“Ha! what is this?’ said Mr. Winthrop, as he 
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caught sight of the curious construction on the 
floor. “This is the secret of your idleness. 
Now I see how it is that you cannot master your 
studies. You spend your time in making play- 
houses and fly-pens. I’llsee whether you'll learn 
to attend to your lessons or not. There !”’ ' 

As the father uttered that common injunction, 
he plafed his foot upon the object of his displeas- 
ure. The boy uttered a quick cry, and sprang 
forward, but too late, the curious construction 
was crushed to atoms—the labor of long weeks 
was gone. The lad gazed fora moment upon 
the mass of rains, and then, covering his face 
with his hands, he burst into tears. 

“Ain’t you ashamed?” said Mr. Winthrop ; 
«“g great boy like you to spend your time on such 
clap-traps, and. then ery about it, because I 
choose that you should attend to your studies. 
Now go out to the barn and help Jerry shell 
corn.” . 

The boy was too full of grief to make any ex- 
planations, and without a word he left his cham- 
ber; but for long days afterwards he was sad 
and down-hearted. 

“Samuel,” said Mr. Winthrop, one day after 
the spring had opened, “ I have seen Mr. Young, 
and he is willing to take you as an apprentice. 
Jerry and Ican get along on the farm, and I 
think the best thing you can do is to learn the 
blacksmith’s trade. I have given up all hopes 
of ever making a surveyor out of you, and if 
you had a farm you would not know how to meas- 
ure it or lay it out. Jerry will now soon be 
able to take my place as a surveyor, and 
I have already made arrangements for having 
him sworn, and obtaining his commission. But 
your trade isa good one, however, and I have 
no doubt you will be able to make a living at it.’’ 

Mr. Young was a blacksmith in a neighboring 
town, and he carried on quite an extensive busi- 
ness, and, moreover, he had the reputation of be- 
ing a fine man. Samuel was delighted with his 
father’s proposals, and when he learned that Mr. 
Young also carried on quite a large machine 
shop, he was in eestasies, His trunk was packed 
—a good supply of clothes having been provided, 
and after kissing his mother and sister, and shak- 
ing hands with his father and brother, he mounted 
the stage and set off for his new destination. 

He found Mr. Young all he could wish, and 
went into his business with an assiduity that 
surprised his master. One evening, after Sam- 
uel Winthrop had been with his new master 
six months, the latter came into the shop after all 
the journeymen had quit work and gone home, 
and found the youth busily engaged in filing a 
piece of iron. There was quite a number of 
pieces lying on the bench by his side, and some 
were curiously riveted together and fixed with 
springs and slides, while others appeared not yet 
ready for its destined use. Mr. Young ascer- 
tained what the young workman was up to, and 
he not only encouraged him in his undertaking, 
but he stood for half an hour and watched him 
at his work. Next day Samuel Winthrop was 
removed from the blacksmith’s shop to the ma- 
chine shop. 

Samuel often visited his parents. At the end of 
two years his father was not a little surprised 
when Mr. Young informed him that Samuel was 
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the most useful hand in his employ. Time flew 
fast. Samuel was twenty-one. Jeremiah had 
been free almost two years, and he was one of 
the most accurate and trustworthy surveyors in 
the country. 

Mr. Winthrop looked upon his eldest son with 
pride, and often expressed a wish that his other 
son could have been like him. Samuel had come 
home to visit his parents, and Mr. Young had 
come with him. 

“Mr. Young,” said Mr. Winthrop, after the 
tea things had been cleared away, “ that is a fine 
factory they have erected in your town.” 

“ Yes,” returned Mr. Young, “ there are three 
of them, and they are doing a heavy business.” 

“T understand they have an extensive machine 
shop connected with the factories. Now, if my 
boy Sam is as good a workman as you say he 
is, perhaps he might get a first-rate situation 
there.” 

Mr. Young looked at Samuel and smiled. 

“By the way,” continued the old farmer, 
‘* what is all this noise I hear and see in the news- 
papers about those patent Winthrop looms? 
They tell me they go ahead of anything that 
ever was got up before.” 

“You must ask your son about that,” returned 
Mr. Young. “That’s some of Samuel’s busi- 
ness.” 

“Eh! What? Myson? Some of Sam—” 

The old man stopped short and gazed at his 
son. He was bewildered. It could not be that 
his son—his idle son—was the inventor of the 
great power loom that had taken all the manu- 
facturers by surprise. 

“What do you mean?” he at length asked. 

“It is simply this, father, that this loom is 
mine,” returned Samuel, with a look of con- 
scious pride. “I have invented it, and have 
taken a patent right, and have lately been offered 
ten thousand dollars for the patent right in two 
adjoining States. Don’t you remember that clap- 
trap you crushed with your feet six years ago?”’ 

“Yes,” answered the old man, whose eyes 
were bent on the floor. and over whose mind a 
new light seemed to be breaking. 

“ Well,” continued Samuel, “ that was almost a 
pattern of the very loom I have set up in the 
factories, though of course I have made much 
alteration and improvement, and there is room 
for improvement yet.” 

“ And that was what you was studying when 
you used to fumble about my loom so much?” 
said Mrs. Winthrop. 

“You are right, mother. Even then I had 
conceived the idea I have since carried out.” 

“ And that is why you could not understand 
my mathematical problems,” uttered Mr. Win- 
throp, as he started from his chair and took the 
youth by the hand, 

“ Samuel, my son, forgive me for the harshness 
I have used towards you ; I have been blind, and 
now see how I misunderstood you. While I 
thought you idle and careless, you were solvinga 
philosophical problem that I could never have 
comprehended. Forgive me, Samuel—I meant 
well enough, but lacked judgment and discrim- 
ination.” 

Of course the old man had long before been 
forgiven for his harshness, and his mind was 





open to a new lesson in human nature. 
simply this :— 

Different minds have different capacities ; man’s 
mind can never be driven to love that for which 
it has no taste. First, seek to understand the 
natural abilities and dispositions of children, and 
then in your management of their education for 
after life, govern yourself accordingly. George 
Combe, the greatest moral philosopher of his 
day, could hardly reckon in simple addition, and 
Colburn, the arithmetician, could not write out 
a commonplace address. Mozart was a genius in 
music, and perhaps could have become a good 
weaver ; but the music of the loom would have 
been more pleasant to the ear of Cartwright than 
to his, and more profitable to the world. 

. 


It was 





THE OLD CITY HOUSE: 
OR, MEDITATIONS OF MAY DAY. 


Everysopy who has been much in New York, 
will remember a little old wooden house of two 
low stories, which has stood at the eorner of 
Broadway and Pearl street, just opposite the 
City Hospital, up to the first day of May, 1856. 

When it was built, no “ oldest inhabitant” lives 
who can tell us. It was once, we suppose, a nice, 
smiling structure, of which its owner and occu- 
pant was proud. In its day, too, it had this dis- 
tinction, that it was “up town,” and the peer- 
less queen of its neighborhood. Low as it ap- 
peared, in comparison with its neighbors, when 
the Vandal destroyer, with his posse, approached 
it on the first of May, it once looked down on 
plebeian, one-story domiciles, and felt, if houses 
feel, all the importance of its elevated position. 

The buried history of this house, if we could 
“charm it forth,’ how pathetic, how instruc- 
tive! Under this roof, infancy has drawn its 
first breath, wreathed its first smile, and heaved 
its last sigh. Here the gentle, trusting maiden 
has first felt the impulse of love, and plighted 
her vows. Here, too, mothers have smiled and 
sang,have faded and died. Here has been heard 
the voice of merriment and of wailing, the song 
of hope, and the voice of prayer. Wealth has 
rejoiced in its accumulations, and proudly walked 
in the mellow light of luxury—poverty has also 
pined and shivered in loneliness within its cheer- 
less walls. 


After this house had served as an uptown man- 
sion, we know not how many generations, it was 
converted, we are informed, into a dissecting 
room for the then infant “‘New York College of 
Physicians and Surgeons ;’’ and that Dr. Valentine 
Mott, so celebrated as a surgeon, was the demon- 
strator of anatomy. 

It was finally abandoned to purposes of traffic, 
and ultimately became a sixpenny grocery and 
liquor shop : until, leaning with age and decay, it 
ceased to be useful as a structure, and closed its 
career with the month of April. To-day its frag- 
ments are eagerly seized upon and appropriated 
by the poor of the “Five Points,” and these ven- 
erable pannels, with the shattered cornice, 
frieze and architrave, will to-night shed a glare 
on squalid walls, or to-morrow serve to cook a 
scanty dinner for poverty and her children. 
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PORTRAIT OF JOHN C. WARREN, M.D. 





JOHN O. WARREN, M.D. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY. 
PURENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Tue portrait of the late Dr. Warren, indicates 
great physical stamina, as well as fineness of 
texture and elasticity. The distance from the ear 


to the forehead, shows length of fibre, which ac- | 


companies intensity of thought and clearness of 
judgment. The great height of his head shows 


that his moral organs were large, giving eleva- | 


tion and integrity of character. He was firm, 
dignified, and forcible ; frank and direct in word 


and action ; a practical thinker and a clear rea- | 


soner. He gathered facts with patient assiduity, 
and had enough of the philosophical in his com- 


position to weave them into the great web of hu- | 


man knowledge. Such an intellect never wea- 
ries in the pursuit of knowledge, nor does it get 
behind the times, or become conservative. 

The organs in the side head do not appear to 
have been more than medium, hence those facul- 
ties which give selfishness, animal passion, arti- 
fice, and severity of disposition, were not strong. 
His force of character was considerable, though 
it did not take the direction of mere animal will. 
He was impelled more by a sense of duty, and 
by-the calm deductions of reason, than by mere 
impulse. With such a man, truth and principle 
are first, humanity next, and self afterwards. 

He was fond of the applause of his cotempo- 


i> 


raries ; but if he received approval without de- 
} 


serving it, he regarded it asa mockery. 


trait and that of his distinguished uncle, General 
Joseph Warren, who fell at Bunker Hill. In the 


| year 1842, we examined in Greenfield, Mass., an 


original portrait of the daughter of General War- 
ren, at the house of Judge Newcombe, who, we 
believe, married his grand-daughter. The por- 
trait, we remarked, bore a very strong resem- 
blance to the paternal, and that the subject of it 
must be mentally a fac simile of her father. The 
Judge requested us to describe the character of 
the original, and we proposed to give the char- 
acter of such a person if she were a man, or of 
her father, whom she evidently resembled most 
strongly. The Judge accepted this suggestion, 
and we proceeded under the exhilarating influ- 
ence of the noble organization which seemed to 
look out upon us from a former generation, yet 
without the slightest idea whose portrait was be- 
fore us. On seeing the Judge in tears, we in- 
quired the cause, when he said, “ You seem, by 
your graphic description, to be bringing into our 
very presence the venerated dead.” The Judge, 
at the time, held by the hand a little girl, his 
own grand-daughter, who, we think, he said, was 
the only lineal descendant of General Warren. 
BIOGRAPHY. 

“The eminent surgeon and physician, who for 
so long a period has stood at the head of his pro- 
fession, was born in the City of Boston, in 1778. 





His family was among the earliest settlers of 
Boston, and embraced a large number of men 
eminent in the use of the sealpel. He is also the 
nephew of Dr. Joseph Warren, the martyr of 
Bunker Hill. Having received his preliminary 
education, he entered Harvard University, from 
which he graduated in 1797. After going through 
a regular course of medical study in Boston, he 
visited Europe, and became a student at Guy’s 
Hospital, under the tutelage of the Coopers, and 
where, also, he had the advantage of listening to 
Clive, Abernethy, Horne, and other eminent men 
in England. He also had the pleasure of listen- 
ing to Gregory, the Monroes, Duncan, and the 
Bells, in Edinborough, as well as Chapier, Du- 
bois, Cuvier and Desfontaine, in Paris. 

“Tn 1802, Dr. Warren returned to his native 
city, and entered at once into a full and suecess- 
ful practice of surgery and materia medica. In 
1806, he was chosen Recording Secretary of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, and the same 
year was appointed adjunct professor of anatomy 
as colleague with his father, Dr. John Warren. 

“In 1809, the first regular course of anatomi- 
cal lectures was delivered in Boston, and Dr. 
Warren presided at the first public dissection in 
a small room in Marlborough, now Washington 
street. In 1821, the “Massachusetts General 
Hospital’? was opened on Allen street, Boston, 
and Dr. Warren was appointed as surgeon. 

“In 1815, occurred the death of Dr. John War- 
ren, then president of the Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and Dr. J. C. Warren was chosen pro- 
fessor of anatomy and surgery, lecturing at the 
same time on midwifery and physiology. In the 
same year, 1815, was erected in Boston, the Mas- 
sachusetts Medical College, a substantial brick 
edifice belonging to Harvard University, the 
funds for which were chiefly procured by the ap- 


’ | peals of Doctors Jackson and Warren. 
We see a strong resemblance between this por- | 


“In 1827, Dr. Warren was chosen president of 
the Massachusetts Temperance Society, a sit- 
uation which he continued to hold twenty- 
seven years. In 1832, he was chosen president 
of the Massachusetts Medical Society, and re- 
signed his office in 1834. 

“In 1846, Dr. Warren performed the first surgi- 
cal operation with ether. In 1847, he was chosen 
president of the Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, an office which he continues to fill with un- 
abated interest. In the same year, being then 
nearly seventy years old, he resigned the office 


| of professor of anatomy and surgery, and soon 


after presented his Anatomical Museum (the ac- 
quisition of half a century, and supposed to be 
worth at least ten thousand dollars) to Harvard 
University, for the benefit of the Medical School, 
with the sum of five thousand dollars to keep it 
in order. 

“In January, 1853, he resigned the office of sur- 
geon to the Massachusetts General Hospital. He 
was president of the Boston Society of Natural 
History, which office he held at the time of his 
death. He has also given to the world many valu- 
able papers, pamphlets, and books, upon the vari- 
ous subjects which have occupied his enlarged 
mind for more than half a century. 

**His death, which took place in Boston, May 
4th, produceda profound sensation in that city, 
and will be felt throughout the country.’’ 
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THOMAS BLANCHARD. 
PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER AND BIOGRAPHY 


PHRENOLOGICAL CHARACTER. 

Mr. Blanchard possesses all the constitutional 
elements of power and endurance. He has a large 
brain, which indicates a strong mental tempera- 
ment; at the same time the motive or muscular 


system is sufficiently well developed to sustain | 
his large brain in intense and protracted mental | 


efforts. Intensity of thought and feeling in con- 
junction with patience and endurance, are the two 


prominent qualities of his organization. Such a | 


man can think and labor day after day, and half 
the night year after year, and still be fresh and 


vigorous, and live to a great age— provided, like | 


him, he be regular in his habits. 
What strikes the observer most distinctly in 


this portrait is the very large development of | 


the organ which gives perceptive intellect. Great 
length from the opening of the ear to the centre 
of the forehead indicates large intellectuality ; 
and few men in this respect are more conspicuous 
than he. He is by nature pre-eminently a man 
of science. He acquires facts readily, almost by 
intuition, and has excellent talent for combining 
them into practical forms of usefulness. Com- 
parison is very large, indicating unusual power 
of analysis and criticism. 


essential to the engineer, inventor, and mechan- 
ist. Order and Calculation appear to be promi- 


nent. These serve to regulate and systematize, | 
to demonstrate and employ the knowledge which | 


the other faculties obtain, and help to induce 
general harmony of intellect and feeling. Con- 
structiveness is also large, hence he is able to 
build machinery for the realization of his invent- 
ive projects. The organs which suggested the 
great want in the mechanical world which his 
inventive talent has supplied ; namely, machin- 
ery for turning irregular forms, originated in 
those organs situated above and about the eyes, 
namely, Form, Size, Weight, and Locality. The 
head does not appear to be very broad, hence 
his selfish faculties and animal propensities are 
not prominent. 

He is a man of perseverance rather than of force; 
rarely shows anything like noise and bluster in 
his character ; is not haughty, proud, or super- 
cilious, but deferential to superiors, and modest 
in general demeanor. 


He has large moral organs; particularly Be- | 
He hasrespect for | 


nevolence and Veneration. 
things sacred, for venerable men, for such insti- 
tutions as are beneficent in their character ; more 
especially does he venerate men of ideas, and 
sciences of absolute truth. 


He has a full development of the social or- | 


gans, which give friendship, domestic attach- 
ment, power to enjoy home,and to render himself 
friendly and affectionate to others. 

He is not a man of many words, but always 
speaks to the purpose, and is, consequently, very 
instructive and entertaining when conversing on 
subjects to which his mind has been long gddress- 
ed, and in which his feelings are interested. We 
rarely see as much engineering and mechanical 
talent, in combination with a temperament so ac- 
tive and yet so strong ; and we cannot better ex- 








He has very large | 
Locality, Form, Size and Weight ; organs highly 
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PORTRAIT OF THOMAS BLANCHARD. 





press our opinion of the man and the value of 
his invention, than by repeating a remark we 
heard Daniel Webster make in the U. S. Courtin 
Boston, while pleading a great patent case, and 
while the subject of our sketch was seated at his 
left hand, he having been summoned to the court 
to testify as an expert. 

Said Mr. Webster : “ Mechanical inventors are 
our most useful men ; and could the people fully 
appreciate the debt of gratitude due to them, 
there would be none more honored than those 
who have, by their inventive talent, multiplied 
the comforts and elegancies of life, and aided in 
creating wealth and saving labor ; and among 
this band of worthies none is more conspicuous 
than Thomas Blanchard, who is now in Court.’’ 

The following excellent Biographical sketch, 
together with the likeness, we copy from Bal- 
lou’s Pictorial. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Tuomas BLaNcHarD, whose portrait accompa- 
nies this sketch,has achieved fame and fortune by 
a series of useful inventions which fairly entitle 
him to take rank among the benefactors of man- 
kind. Though Mr. Blanchard is a modest and 
retiring man, quite content to let his works speak 
for him, we have deemed it a duty, asit certainly 
is a pleasure, to present our readers with aslight 
sketch of his career. Thomas Blanchard was 





born in Sutton, Worcester County, Mass., June 24, 
1788. The origin of the family is French ; an 
ancestor of Mr.Blanchard, having left Normandy, 
removed to England, and thence to Massachu- 
setts,where he settled in Charlestown, in the year 
1639. The father of the subject of our sketch 
was a farmer, and the father of a large family. 
Atan early age, Thomas exhibited a fondness for 
mechanical pursuits, and was noted among his 
companions for his ingenuity and dexterity in 
contriving mechanical toys, such as water-wheels, 
windmills, etc., with no other tools than a knife 
and gimlet. His occasional visits to the black- 
smith’s shop, fired him with the desire of con- 
structing a little establishment of his own, and 
with the kitchen bellows, an iron wedge for an 
anvil, and such other substitutes as his ingenuity 
suggested, he contrived a miniature forge, which 
actually performed his work respectably. His 
first practical invention was a machine for paring 
apples, which he contrived and put in operation 
when only thirteen years of age. By this ma- 
chine, stillin extensive use, he could accomplish 
more work than half a dozen girls by their un- 
aided labor. His next undertaking, commenced 
when he was eighteen, though the idea had occu- 
pied his mind long before that, was a machine for 
making tacks—the process then being performed 
by hand, and tedious, and not entirely satis- 
factory. He encountered various obstacles and 
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discouragements, the want of means being the 


most serious, but finally he triumphed. His- 


success was so complete that he was able to 
manufacture five hundred tacks per minute, with 
more finished heads and points than manual labor 
had ever succeeded in making. He sold the 
patent for this invention to a company for five 
thousand dollars—a sum far below its value, but 
which enabled the inventor not only to relieve 
himself from all pecuniary embarrassments, but 
gave hima small capital which enabled him to 
study the science of mechanics more thoroughly 
and to devote himself to the development 
of hisinventive genius. His next great invention 
was a machine for turning musket barrels with 
an external finish. The lathe which he produced 
not only turned the cylindrical part of the barrel, 
but the flat and oval sides of the breech, by the 
combination of one single,  self-directing 
operation. He almost immediately secured 
a contract for erecting one of his machines at 
the Springfield Armory. “ While the work- 
men,’’ says Mr. Howe, “‘ were gathered around to 
witness its operation, an incident occurred which 
finally led to the truly wonderful invention for 
turning irregular forms. One of the men, 
ad dressing himself to a companion, says, ‘ Well, 
John, he has spoiled your job.’ ‘I care not for 
that,’ was the reply, ‘as long as I can get a bet- 
ter.’ One of the musket-stockers,with a confident 
shake of his head, then boastingly exclaimed, 
‘that he (Blanchard) could not spoil his, for he 
could not turn a gun-stock.’ This remark struck 
Blanchard very forcibly, and in answer he 
observed, ‘ I am not so sure of that, but will think 
of it awhile.’ ’’ The idea of turning by machinery 
such a long, irregular form as the stock of a 
musket seemed absurd, but he could not banish 
the subject from his mind. After remaining a 
few days longer at Springfield, he left for his 
residence in Millbury, Worcester County. While 
passing in a one-horse vehicle, ina state of deep 
meditation, through the old town of Brimfield, 
the whole principle of turning irregular forms 
from a pattern at once burst upon his mind. The 
idea was so pleasing and forcible that, like 
Archimedes of old, he exclaimed aloud, “ I have 
got it! I have got it!” Two countrymen 
overhearing this, suddenly started up from the 
wayside with countenances expressive of wonder ; 
when one of them addressing his companion 
said, “ I guess that man’s crazy.”’ In a short time 
Blanchard built a model of this machine, and so 
exact were its operations that it would perfectly 
turn a miniature stock. The date of this great 
invention is 1818. One of its most useful and 
universal applications is in the turning of boot 
and shoe lasts. The application of the principle 
to making copies of busts and statues and to 
cutting cameos was subsequently made by Mr. 
Blanchard,and it was these applications which ex- 
cited such admiration at the recent Paris Expo- 
sition, and obtained for the inventor a first class 
medal. It would be impossible, without diagrams 
and drawings, to convey an intelligible idea of 
Mr. Blanchard’s machine for cutting busts of 
equal dimensions to the model, or on an enlarged 
or reduced scale. Suffice it to say that its 
operation is perfect, and that the copy, whether 
equal in size, reduced or enlarged, is mathemat- 





ically accurate, and requires for its finish only a 
little polishing of the surface. We have seen a 
reduced“bust in marble of Napoleon III. and one 
of the Empress Eugenie, executed in Paris, in the 
presence of their majesties, most elaborately 
finished in the minutest and most delicate 
details. The importance of this application 
of Mr. Blanchard’s invention must be obvious to 
every amateur of the arts. “By means of these 
admirable machines,’ says M. Boquillon, “a 
reproduction may now have the value of an 
original. With them will disappear the mere 
approximations executed by doubtful artists, or 
those copies which true talent reluctantly 
undertakes, because, after all, it can only make 
a fatally inaccurate translation. They reconcile 
industry with art, which they place henceforth be- 
yond the reach of the attacks of the spirit of traf- 
fic, by giving to commerce its finest creation, 
by popularizing them, and placing within the 
reach of all those master-pieces which have 
hitherto, been the possession of the smallest 
number. By these machines, the modern artist 
feels himself relieved of the irksome task of 
copying himself; under his hands, unfatigued by 
the labor of marble, stone, or steel, the clay 
will yield more readily and oftener. The distinc- 
tion between the bronzes of art and the bronzee of 
commerce will disappear, for one will be no 
dearer than the other. The masses will be 
brought back to the admiration of the beautiful 
and true, and the general taste will be puri- 
fied.” But we are anticipating somewhat. 

Mr. Blanchard’s turning machines were intro- 
duced into the national armories at Harper’s Fer- 
ry and at Springfield, and in 1833 his patent, hav- 
ing expired, was renewed by Congress, on the 
ground that it was “an original machine, 
standing among the first American inventions, 
for which the inventor had not been compensated 
according to its utility.” In 1825, when public 
attention was engaged on the subject of railroads 
and locomotive power, Mr. Blanchard built a 
steam-carriage for travelling on common roads, 
which is believed to have been the first loco- 
motive ever put in operation in this country. It 
performed to the satisfaction of the inventor, 
turned corners, went backward and forward, and 
ascended grades. He also built models of 
railroad turnouts, and other improvements, now 
in general use. He submitted to Gov. Clinton 
of New York a plan for building a railroad from 
Albany to Schenectady, which had received the 
approval of heavy capitalists, but yielding to the 
opinion that the time had not arrived for their 
adoption, abandoned his project. In 1826, he 
built a light draft steamer, with the wheel 
astern, which ascended the falls between Hart- 
ford and Springfield with perfect ease, thus com- 
mencing a new era in the history of Springfield, 
steam navigation having previously ended at 
Hartford. In 1828, the inventor, with a party of 
friends, made an excursion up the river to a 
distance of 150 miles. He was everywhere 
received by the inhabitants with enthusiasm. 
His boat, the “Vermont,” was succeeded by 
another, the “ Massachusetts,” of larger tonnage, 
but drawing only eighteen inches of water. In 
1830, he was employed to build a boat to ply 
between Pittsburg and Olean Point, on the 
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Alleghany, a distance 300 miles, the fall 
amounting in the whole to 600 feet, and the river 
in many places having a very rapid current. 
The boat was named the “ Alleghany,” and 
made her trip with 30 passengers and 25 tons 
of freight on board, penetrating solitudes in 
which the smoke of a steamer had never before 
been seen. Mr. Blanchard was on board, and by 
his invitation the celebrated Indian chief, 
Cornplanter, came on board, when the boat 
reached his village, with his whole family, and 
made an excursion up the river to his infinite 
delight, exclaiming,‘‘ Great ! great! great! great 
power!’ The success of the “ Alleghany” de- 
monstrated the practicability of navigating small 
and rapid rivers by steam, and this kind of boat 
is now in general use. But the most important 
of Mr. Blanchard’s inventions is now to be 
noticed, viz., his machine for bending wood. 

By the operation of this machine, ship timber 
of the largest size can be bent into any desired 
curve, without breaking its longitudinal fibres, 
while the pressure to which it is subjected in- 
creases its solidity. The timber is first steamed 
or softened in a chemical bath. It was this ma- 
chine which had received the unqualified 
approbation of the United States government 
inspectors, which created an unparalleled 
sensation at Paris, obtained the unanimous 
approval of the jury, the first-class silver medal 
and the sale of the patent right for France for 
a very large sum. It waa particularly appre- 
ciated in France, because there the natural ship- 
knees furnished by the forest had become 
entirely exhausted. The machine also has its im- 
portant uses in manufacturing felloes of wheels, 
plough handles, picture frames, curved furniture, 
etc. It has been truly said that the advantages 
of this invention are beyond the powers of con- 
ception, and that it inaugurates a new era in 
shipbuilding. We have thus rapidly passed in 
review Mr. Blancherd’s principal claims tohonor 
and emolument, reserving no room for noting 
the various honorable testimonials he has re- 
ceived, or the various trials in the way of vio- 
lation of his patents and plagiarisms from his 
inventions to which, in common with all dis- 
tinguished inventors, he has been subjected. 
He is now in the enjoyment of an ample fortune, 
secured by his own genius. 





MEN ARE WORTH 


‘* Wao will show us any good?” is a question 
as old as human want, and there are few persons 
so lost to their own interest as not to desire good, 
if they can obtain it without too much sacrifice of 
ease, or too much self-denial. Prejudice and big- 
otry are so strong in some persons, that they 
would rather suffer severely than to be benefited 
by some system of treatment which they have not 
been taught to respect. 

Men blunder, sometimes fatally, in the selec- 
tion of pursuits for themselves or their sons; 
some are too proud to adopt such as are not par- 
ticularly genteel ; others would be glad to adopt 
just the right one, whatever sacrifice of pride or 
false ambition may be required. 

Persons unite in marriage who are not con- 


SAVING. 
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genial, and whose very mental natures make 
it impossible for them to agree. Many grope 
their way in darkness and error, slaves to habits 
which are sapping their very life, yet they 
do not know the cause of the decay which they 
are aware is going on within them. All these 
persons would be glad to amend, or be guided to 
the true way, if they knew “who would show 
them any good.” 

A fact will illustrate the subject : 

In 1851, a gentleman from Baltimore called at 
our office for an examination, and took a full 
written description of character. We found him 
remarkable for nervous excitability, enthusiasm, 
intellectual activity, and a strong disposition to 
overwork the brain. 


As a part of our physiological advice we told 
him he must hold up in his extraordinary mental 
labor, and above all quit the use of tobacco, 
which he indulged in an excessive degree, and to 
which he was slavishly addicted. He said his 
tobacco and coffee were his life, and that he could 
not think nor work without them. We assured 
him that he was deceived, and that like the cups 
of the drunkard, the very thing which he re- 
garded as his antidote, was really his bane—that 
his nervous excitability was mainly caused by 
the tobacco; and that, although to abandon 
tobacco might cause him a very severe struggle 
fora week or two, yet, if he wished to live five 
years, and be good for anything, he must make 
the effort to throw off his vassalage to the 
habit. He left us, as many a hundred other men 
have done, with a full determination to put in 
practice the advice given. 

We neither heard from nor saw the gentleman 
until April 21st, 1856, when he called at our of- 
fice, as he said, to report to us his conversion 
from the habit of using tobacco, and his com- 
plete restoration to health. 


He remarked, “ I deem it due to you and your 
science to say that you found me at death’s door, 
and by your earnest advice saved me from an 
untimely grave. I am now rugged, strong and 
happy, and was never more able to prosecute my 
business. My friends are really amazed at my 
improved health and appearance, yet they are 
hardly willing to concede such almost miracu- 
lous results to the mere refraining from the use 
of tobacco, and reforming in respect to excessive 
mental labor.’’ 


This gentleman occupies a very influential 
position in society, and also as a man of science. 
As an inventor, moreover, he is widely known. 
Feeling rejoiced at his own salvation, and anxious 
for the redemption of others from the thraldom 
of evil habit, he proclaims to all his friends the 
incaleulable value of our Nathan-like preaching 
to him in our examination and description of 
character, 

It is not every man who puts in practice the 
counsel he hears from the pulpit, or from a good 
mother’s lips—nor do all who apply to us for ex- 
amination, become reclaimed from their errors 
by means of our advice ; yet the many hundreds 
that do reform are an encouragement to us to 
ee on for the human race, bearing with patience 

© sneers and reproaches of bigots and anti- 
quated conservatives, who gravely affect to doubt 
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the utility of Phrenology, even thoygh it be 
proved true as ascience. ° 

Many come to us “ out of mere curiosity,” to 
hear what we will say of them, who become con- 
verted to the truth of Phrenology and reformed 
by it, and ever after are its ardent advocates and 
firm supporters. 

Phrenology is neither dead nor drooping, but 
is quietly, but surely, finding its way into pul- 
pits, school-rooms and nurseries ; not only in the 
palaces of learning, wealth and fashion, but in 
the log cabin of the hardy pioneer, towards the 
setting sun. 

Thousands of facts relative to the value of 
Phrenological examinations, exist all over the 
country, which would be of great interest to our 
readers, and serve the cause of truth if we could 
gather them up. Will not our friends write out 
their experiences, and give us a brief history of 
the advantages which they have derived from 
these professional examinations and advice. 
Please send us the facts ina condensed form, and 
we will give them to our readers. The name 
and residence of contributors we wish to obtain, 
but thesewill not be published without the special 
consent of the writer. Nothing now is more 
wanted than facts, and we hope to receive 
thousands of communications with which to en- 
rich the Journal. It is not opinions, but Facts 
which we want. 





ANNIVERSARY OF 
DING. 


A WED- 


_MarrzaGe is an institution which, more than 
all others, constitutes the foundation of society 
and of the church. It creates the true home, and 
sanctifies parentage. It exalts love from a mere 
animal impulse to connubial felicity—it is, in 
short, in thesystem of the affections what the sunis 
in the solar, the attracting power as well as the 
source of geniality and illumination. We may 
celebrate the anniversary of battles, of the eva- 
cuation by the enemy of conquered cities, yet 
with more than equal propriety and pleasure, may 
celebrate that more important epoch of life the 
marriage day. If this anniversary of marriage 
were remembered and celebrated by numbering 
the joys and trials of the past, and by renewed 
determinations to fulfil with new integrity the 
mutual duties arising from it, would not the sum 
of domestic joy be increased, by making us more 
appreciative of its blessings, and more aspiring 
for higher attainments for the future? We copy 
the following account of the anniversary of the 
wedding of the Rev. Dr. Cooley, from the West- 
field News Letter ; and we do it with the greater 
pleasure, because we have been favored with the 
Doctor’s acquaintance ; have often listened to 
his preaching ; have lectured in his parish, and 
feel acquainted with many of his parishioners, 
who have enjoyed his ministry for forty, fifty, 
and even sixty years. He was born and settled 
in the ministry where he now preaches, and the 
relation has existed without interruption or dis- 
satisfaction, sixty-one years. He has buried 
nearly every man of his own generation, has 
welcomed at the baptismal font, to the school, 
and the church, an entirely new one ; and he, and 





his venerable companion, now stand alone as 
monuments of the past, ripe in good deeds, and 
rich in the love and reverence of all who know 
them. 

Possessed of the most gentle disposition, Dr. 
Cooley has been for more than half a century the 
peace-maker of his parish. With none of the 
impulsiveness of Peter, which led him to su- 
persede his duty, or run too fast, or too pre- 
sumptuously, he has patiently obeyed the most 
endearing injunction ever given to that apostle, 
viz., ‘“‘ Feed my lambs.” 

When his calm and benevolent features shall 
be composed for his final resting place, and 
no longer beam with cordial encouragement 
for the poor and the doubting ; when that fa- 
therly voice has uttered its last kindly ad- 
monition, thousands who are unused to weep, will 
mingle their tears with those of the poor and the 
fatherless, whose best friend will have been gar- 
nered with the good. His proper epitaph would 
sg “The good Minister of Jesus Christ.” 

‘On Wednesday the 14th of May, the friends of 
Rev. T. M. Cooley, D.D., of East Granville, Mass., 
visited him at his own house, to congratulate 
him and his companion on being spared to each 
other for threescore years. It was remarked by 
a neighboring pastor, who briefly addressed the 
aged pair, and their children and children’s chil- 
dren, that it was neither a wedding nor a funeral ; 
that while in form and appearance it bore a strik- 
ing resemblance to the former, it was admoni- 
tory of the latter. To have lived sixty years in 
one’s native place, with the same wife, the pas- 
tor of the same church, gives us new ideas of 
permanent ministry. 

“In reply, the Dr. remarked that though he 
and his wife were both born and brought up in 
the same town, it so happened they saw each 
other for the first time only a year anda half 
previous to their marriage. He had labored hard 
sixty years, and had accumulated sixty cents, 
though he had preserved the patrimony which 
they received from their parents. They have 
had ten children, five of whom are living. 

“The following hymn, written by Mrs. Sig- 
ourney, was sung on the occasion : 


‘Three times twenty! Three times twenty! 
How the years have passed away, 

Since the wreath of young affection 
Brighten'd on our bridal-day ; 

Like a shadow o'er the mountain, 
Like a billow of the main ; 

Like a dream when one awaketh, 
Tinted both with joy and pain. 


Three times twenty! Three times twenty! 
While the months their circle wave, 
Smiling infants sprang around us, 
Scions from our Tree of Love; 
And with patriarchal pleasure 
Still another race we view, 
And in their unfo'ding promise 
Seem to live and lives anew. 


Three times twenty! Three times twenty ! 
Many a friend of earlier days, 
To a higher sphere translated, 
Swells the angel song of praise ; 
And the glorious hope we treasure, 
Side by side with them to stand, 
Whenso'er our Father's wisdom 
Calls us to that Happy Land’,.” 
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THE ART OF RISING IN LIFE, 


BY AMOS DEAN, ESQ. 


NUMBER I. 


Tue art ofrising in life; what are we to under- 
stand by it? It is the wise and judicious employ- 
ment of all the elements of success in any par- 
ticular profession, department or pursuit, 
subject to the performance of duties, and the 
occasional prosecution of other and higher aims. 

The first great point which I wish to present 
for consideration is the choice of that profession, 
business, trade or calling, to the prosecution of 
which the principal energies of life are to be de- 
voted, 

This, it will readily be perceived, is a matter of 
no little consequence. On its proper selection 
depends much of the weal or woe of the individ- 
ual through life. 

Most young men in thiscountry are compelled 
by the mandate of stern necessity to resort to 
some branch of industry to procure the means of 
subsistence. But, aside from that necessity, 
there are few inducements for remaining drones 
in the national hive, when everything around 
bears the impress of active and untiring move- 
ment. There is nothing pleasant in remaining 
idle amid the haunts of industry. 

In this age and country everything is achieved 
by individualactivity. No legal restraints fetter 
the transfers of property; and liberty of speaking, 
writing, and acting, is pushed to such extent as 
almost to degenerate into unbridled license. It 
requires but a single additional step to render the 
American citizen independent even of law. 

This country differs from most others in three 
remarkable particulars : These are, 1. The remov- 
al of all restraints from the alienation of proper. 
ty ; 2. The extension universally of the means 
and facilities for rising in life ; and 3. The equal 
diffusion of knowledge in reference to the wise 
and judicious employment of such means 
and facilities. There is here at the commence- 
ment a perfect equality. The fact of birth 
confers no special privileges. No titles, honors, 
distinctions, cluster around the infant to erect 
between it and the race to which it belongs 
utterly impassable barriers. But although equal- 
ity exists at birth, yet it does not long continue. 
Death finds the conditions of men extremely un- 
equal. Itis rather a misfortune than a privilege 
to have wealthy or illustrious parents, 
The parent in such cases is usually too much 
engrossed with business or a multiplicity of 
pursuits to admit of his superintending the edu- 
cation of his children, or the instilling into 
their young minds correct notions of things. 
Hence they are suffered to come up with what- 
ever impressions or ideas they may chance to ac- 
quire, and these are often derived through such 
imperfect or false media, and are based upon such 
erroneous views of life and of things, as to render 
them of little value, in fact frequently worse than 
useless. The consequence is that they are but 
little prepared to act upon the stern realities 
that may present themselves at every step in 
life. They are generally objects of envy to 
those who have been born under less prosper- 
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ous circumstances ; although in truth and in 
fact there is little in their condition to envy. 

From the fact that they are never thrown 
upon their own resources, they have little oppor- 
tunity of learning the necessity of directing 
their powers and energies into any department 
of effort; and are often but ill acquainted with 
the powers and energies actually possessed by 
them. 

The condition annexed even to the knowledge 
of the functions of our corporeal powers is 
that we should use them. We must open the 
eye before we can know that we possess the 
sense of seeing, expand the nostril before we 
attain a like knowledge of that of smelling, 
and move the muscle before we are aware that 
we are in possession of the powers necessary to 
stir it from a state of repose. The same con- 
dition attaches to the knowledge of our mental 
powers and energies, and without actually using 
them we run the hazard of dying in ignorance 
of their possession. 


There are also dangers attending the grati- 
fication of desires arising early in life. Where 
the object of every wish is supplied, and every 
want satisfied, the individual comes at last to 
regard as his inherent right what circumstances 
purely accidental had placed within his power. 
Hence he demands concessions which others are 
unWilling to make, and requires that to be per- 
formed upon principles of duty and right, which 
if conceded at all is claimed by others to be 
placed upon the ground of favor. He is thus 
preparing himself for collision with his fellow 
men, at every important step which he takes in 
life. 

Habits of idleness which such are too apt to 
contract are never without their dangers. The 
internal promptings to some species of effort 
can never be suppressed by destroying all the 
motives that conduce to laudable exertion. 
The place of amusement will then become a sub- 
stitute for the place of business, and the intoxi- 
cating cup for that mild and constant excitement 
which grows out of variety of pursuit and riv- 
alries of life. Idleness in youth is laying almost 
a certain foundation for a dissipated manhood, 
a dishonored old age, an unregretted death, and 
a memory to which the highest privilege we 
can accord is the mercy of forgetfulness. Do the 
lessons of experience verify in this particular the 
deductions of reason? 

With what kind of stuff was that vessel freight- 
ed that first neared the shores of New England? 
It was with a little band of Puritans who, from 
suffering all the hardships and persecutions of 
theOld World, were prepared to subdue the 
New. The sound of whose axe first disturbed 
the hitherto unbroken silence of the western wil- 
derness, and whose ploughshare first upturned 
the deep soil of the far-distant prairie? Who 
have seen the earliest pioneers in the paths of 
improvement? Who have originated the new 
discovery, struck out the new invention, first 
carried life, activity and enterprise into every 
department of industry ? Who carry with them 
a determination that difficulties cannot daunt, a 
resolution that dangers cannot lessen, an inflexi- 
bility of purpose that reverses cannot shake? 





Whose voice is head in the pulpit, at the bar, in 
the halls of legislation? The counting-houses 
and work-shops, and labor fields of the Bay State, 
and of the land of steady habits, and of the gran- 
ite hills of New Hampshire, and of the green 
mountains of Vermont, must claim to be large 
stockholders in that raw material out of which 
man is made. 


The success of the poverty-stricken, the har- 
dy, and the persevering, should never furnish 
matter of surprise. It is in strict subjection 
to that same empire of cause and effect that em- 
braces as well the phenomena of the intellectual 
and moral, as the physical world. It is those 
whose young spirits have grappled with adversity 
in its various forms ; whose first efforts have been 
summoned forth at the call of want ; with whom 
the plough, the spade, the hoe, the scythe, the 
implements of mechanic art, have been early 
familiars; whose frames have been knit together 
by the effect of labor ; who have come up alone; 
whose habit has been to eat because they were 
hungry and to drink because they were thirsty ; 
who have never stimulated their palled appetite 
by delicacies, or sought in the drunken revel the 
excitement craved by a morbid feeling, or the ref- 
uge from themselves which some are so desirous 
of finding; it is these who are and ever will con- 
tinue to be, destined to become the master spirits 
of this world of ours. Andit is right they should 
become so. The supremacy of that law which 
assigns to labor its unfailing reward is thus pow- 
erfully vindicated. Those fearful adversities 
that call forth all the energies of the youth to 
burmount them, become the mere sport of his 
manhood. And they prepare that manhood for 
great exploits. Had not Juno dispatched her 
serpents to destroy the infant Hercules in his 
cradle, we never should have seen the muscle of 
his manhood dealing the blow to the Nemean 
Lion. 

One inference, I regret to perceive, from all 
this, too powerfully forces itself upon us. It is 
that one great difference between the sons of the 
poor and those of the rich and illustrious is, that 
the first learn and practice the art of rising, the 
last that of sinking, in life. This, however, is not 
a matter of necessity. The sons of the rich enjoy 
superior advantages if they would but profit by 
them. Occasionally instances are found of their 
doing so, and then they are very likely to become 
distinguished. They, therefore, as well as the 
poor, are interested in the inquiry as to the choice 
of a business, profession or calling to be followed 
through life, for they ought by no means to at- 
tempt living without one. 

The laws and customs of civilized nations have 
always favored the early designation by individ- 
uals of particular pursuits, and the persevering 
adherence to them through life. The Athenians 
had a law that excused the son from the obliga- 
tion of maintaining his parents in their old age, if 
they had neglected to have him brought upto an 
apprenticeship in some useful trade or occupa- 
tion. In making choice of the profession or kind 
of business to be pursued through life, reference 
should be had to the qualities or powers, mental 
or corporeal, which that pursuit requires, and 
also to those possessed by the individual. 
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DUMB BELLS: 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR THEIR USE. 


Iv our May number we gave an article en- 
titled “ A word to Clerks and Merchants,” in 
which we suggested the use of dumb bells as a 
means of exercise and development. We have 
obtained outline engravings of four sizes which 
we have on hand to supply to those who may 
wish, as follows : 


Itisa lamentable fact that thousands of stu- 
dents, artists, and clerks and tens of thousands 
of our women and girls, and nearly all the boys 
in cities, except rowdies, are dwarfed in size, and 
are becoming a prey to dyspepsia and nervous 
diseases, in consequence of a want of energetic, 
healthful exercise. 

An erroneous public sentiment exists that 
work is disreputable ; hence boys select light 
trades, clerkships, or one of the learned profes- 
sions, which will enable them to avoid work with 
the muscles, and give them brain labor instead. 


Women, influenced by the same spirit, incline 
to seek sedentary employments if they must do 
anything as a means of support; but the 
wealthy and fashionable classes, and those who 
wish to be so regarded, feel that all labor that 
requires strength is ungenteel, and of course 
they hire others to do the very things that would 
give them health to enjoy the luxuries which 
their wealth enables them to comniand. Besides, 
not a few think that stoutness, color in the face, 
and healthiness of appearance, indicate a lack of 
refinement as well as plebeian origin and habits, 
so they seek to be thin, pale, delicate and 
slender. 

The result of all this is a diminution of vital- 
ity, and an almost universal prostration of physi- 
cal health and vigor. To obviate consequences 
80 destructive of health and life, it is of the first 
importance that something be done to arrest this 
alarming and increasing evil. 

The vigorous use of dumb bells will be of vast 
service to those who have no other method of 
exercise. 

No. 1, is the smallest pair in use, and is de- 
signed especially for children generally, and 
slender girls from twelve to fifteen years old. 


No. 2, can be used by boys from twelve to fif- 
teen ; by robust girls of similar age ; and by full- 
grown girls and women, who are not paticularly 
strong. 

No. 3, should be used by women who have in 
turn used the lighter ones, and become strong 
and muscular. They are, however, especially 
designed for young men from sixteen to twenty- 
five, or those whose weight is from one hundred 





and ten to one hundred and forty pounds, and 
who are not very strong. 

No. 4; This size is designed for robust men, 
from twenty years of age and upwards, and for 
those who, by using the lighter ones, have ob- 
tained hardness of muscle and power to endure a 
vigorous and laborious effort. 

As our object is to furnish a cheap and health- 
ful means of exercise to those who have narrow 
chests, feeble muscles, dyspeptic habits and gen- 
eral weakness, and who are dying by thousands 
every year for want of such exercise, we give 
our special attention to the lighter kinds of 
dumb bells, such as children, youth, women and 
men of slender organization and sedentary 
habits can use with profit. 

Hitherto, dumb bells have been used mainly by 
the athletic, as a means of giving Herculean 
strength to already strong constitutions, and also 
as atest of strength among the strong; hence 
they have been made to weigh from twenty-five 
to fifty pounds to the pair. Some light, delicate, 
yet ambitious young men, feeling their own want 
of development, and seeing how strong and braw- 
ny some of their friends are, who use the very 
farge dumb bells, have procured a heavy pair for 
themselves, and by using them energetically 
have overstrained and injured themselves, and 
finally quit using them in disgust: 

Most persons think they must use heavy ones 
because strong men do ; but in our view, compara- 
tively light ones are decidedly the best. Then 
the motion can be free, rapid and spirited, and 
the mind can the more readily become interested 
and sympathize with the body in its exercise. 
A sprightly horse, if used in a light vehicle, at a 
high rate of speed, seems to 

“Share with his lord the pleasure and the pride ;” 


but if the same horse were attached toa loaded 
dray and worked for a few weeks, he would look 
jaded and become heavy and spiritless in his 
motions and disposition. Let light and slender 
people use small dumb bells that they can wield 
with ease and rapidity, and then the exercise 
will not exhaust ; but, while it furnishes an agree- 
able stimulus to the mind, will invite to healthy 
activity all the vital and muscular forces of the 
body. 

No. 1,we sell at our offices for 50 cts. per pair ; 
No. 2, at 62 cts. per pair, No. 3, at 75 cts.; 
and No. 4, at one dollar ; and they can be sent by 
express to any part of the country. Persons 
ordering dumb bells will please specify the 
kind they wish by the numbers attached to the 
engravings. 

In another article we intend to give some il- 
lustrations, showing different modes of using 
dumb bells, together with facts relating to the 
advantages derived from it. 





MEcHaANIcAL.—We have several subjects ofa me- 
chanical character on hand, some of which, with 
the illustrative engravings to accompany them, 
will, we think, command very general attention. 
Mechanism has come to be the great industrial in- 
terest of the world. We were hardly aware of 
its extent until we opened our Patent Agency, 
which has become a point of great attraction to 
inventors, and, we trust, a source of good to all. 





GRAVEL, GROUT, OR CON- 
CRETE BUILDINGS. 

[Tue Wisconsin Farmer for May, published at 
Madison in that State, gives an interesting article 
on house building which we transfer to our col- 
umns. Anything which will aid, in any locality, 
the procuring of good and cheap homes should 
be hailed with pleasure by every lover of human- 
ity.) 

In relation to the above-mentioned kind of 
building, we would say that we have had con™ 
siderable experience in it ourselves—having put 
up some half a dozen such buildings, of different 
dimensions, first and last, among which was a 
barn—34 by 40, and 18 feet high above the floor 
—built late last season. 


We dug our sand and gravel out of the cellar, 
in abundance, notwithstanding we did not strike 
gravel until we had dug four feet deep—and the 
cellar was only a little wider than the barn floor. 
It took about 150 bushels of lime for the gravel 
portion of the wall; which, by the way, we set 
on a good stone foundation, sunk below the frost 
and laid up in lime mortar. We used the floor 
plank for curbing, and found them very stiff and 
good. We also made it a point to work our grav- 
el mortar pretty thin, and in putting it in the 
moulds, spread it in layers of about three inches 
deep, into which we bedded thin quarry stones, as 
close and snug together as possible, making it 
thereby an almost entire solid stone wall. We 
were careful to have the mortar cover the stone, 
on the outsides so as to leave a smooth, even sur- 
face to the wall. To tie it lengthwise, and at 
the corners, we put in an occasional small fence 
rail ; these we locked, or nailed together at the 
corners. That prevented cracks, which are a lit- 
tle apt to open over the windows and doors, or at 
the corners, if there is the least give to the foun- 
dation. It is an indispensable safeguard, as ex- 
perience has fully taught us. Good bridge tim- 
bers must be put over all the windows and doors, 
as much as in brick or stone building; as the 
least give in any such place will make a crack. 
It is also important in making the mortar, to 
strain the lime through a box as carefully as in 
making plaster mortar; as any lumps that go 
into the wall will slake and crumble out a piece, 
if near the outside. 

It is also a nice, particular job to place the 
curbing or moulds, and make them fast, so that 
they will not move when the mortar and stone 
are packed in. We have done it, and have seen 
it done in different ways ; but, on the whole, pre- 
fer toset up temporary standards, outside and 
in, using the rafter or scantling timber for the 
purpose. These standards can be stay-lathed to 
their proper places, and strips nailed across occa- 
sionally, to stiffen them. Inside of these the 
plank can be slipped up and down at pleasure, 
and all the time kept in their proper places. It 
is well to put bits of shingle between the planks 
and the standards, which can be taken out and 
leave the planks loose, when necessary to raise 
them up. 

We have said thus much in the way of items 
of our own experience and observations, in 
gravel or concrete building. They may appear 
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trifling to the new beginner, and hardly worth 
notice ; but their value will be better appreciated 
before one gets a great way in a job of the kind. 
We will conclude by adding further, that our 
own experience has taught us to think well of 
this kind of building, when materials are cotive- 
nient, We consider the great objection that has 
been raised against it in many quarters, has 
almost wholly arisen from the promulgation of 
the common error—that it was a kind of building 
that any common farmer could carry on and 
manage as well as a mason or an experienced 
builder. Now, this isa great mistake, and any 
body of common sense can see it. To build even 
a log house fit to be occupied, requires consider- 
able practical skill and experience. How cana 
common farmer square the foundation of a build- 
ing, or level it ?—how can he carry up a corner 
true and plumb, without first learning how, and 
having tools to do it with? No more than an un- 
practiced hand can make a good boot or bureau, 
the first time. We repeat emphatically, that 
what is wanting in this kind of building, is a 
good skilful foreman. 
all the work of compounding and putting up 
the wall, when shown how and constantly watch- 
ed over, but not otherwise. 


The fact that inexperienced, ignorant men 
have often been induced by the advice of mere 
theorists, or their own over-confidence, to under- 
take this kind of building, resulting, as might 
naturally be expected, in ungainly, crooked, 
whopper-jawed, and cracked walls, is no evi- 
dence whatever against the system, but only an 
evidence of the folly of men, in undertaking 
what they don’t understand. We do not hesitate 
to say, and we believe we understand the subject 
pretty well, that under ordinary circumstances, 
and at the present prices of lumber, we can con- 
struct the walls of a building in this way, for 
about one-half the cost of common brick or stone 
work, and about two-thirds the cost of wooden 
walls. 

The barn of*which we speak has proved very 
warm and good during the past cold winter—the 
cellar not having frozen at all, whilst almost 
every house cellar in the State has frozen more 
or less. It will be equally cool and pleasant in 
the summer. Thus far there is not a crack in it, 
rather to our surprise, as some of it was put up 
so late in the fall as to have frozen before it was 
half dry. Itis important to put up such walls 
early in the season, that they may get as dry 
and solid as possible before frost. 


Our barn wall, above the foundation, of the 
size before stated, cost us from $200 to $250, in- 
cluding lime. To all appearance it isa great 
deal better than wood—needing no painting. 
We doubt not that it will grow harder and better 
from year to year, and long outlast its builder. 
It is a little rough in spots, owing to want of ex- 
perience in the man who attended to a part of 
the work ; but on the whole it is a creditable 
enough job, and a good standing argument 
in favor of gravel building. Anybody curious 
to inspect it, can do so by calling at our farm, 
four miles north-east of Madison, on the Portage 
and Columbus road, at the well-known and time- 
honored sign of ’76. 


Common laborers can do | 
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Any one wishing to make further inquiries 
on the subject, is at liberty to do so, and we 
will answer in the next number of the Fanmer. 





IMPURITY OF SOCIETY. 


THE REY. MR. MILBURN. 

Ovr Reporter has furnished an extract from 
his phonographic notes of a discourse delivered 
by this popular speaker, a week ago, in the Cen- 
tral Methodist Church of this city. His subject 
was—“ Purity.” It was not what would be 
termed an “ evangelical methodistic sermon,” but 
a unique “talk,” one, we opine, which will not 
soon be forgotten ; for the principal topic of his 
discourse was one which is seldom, if ever, dis- 
cussed from the sacred desk, owing,ina great 
degree, we think, to squeamish fastidiousness on 
the part of our clerical brethren, which is not a 


| characteristic of a pure mind. It is well known 


that Mr. Milburn is more distinguished for intel- 
lectual and moral power, than for ranting enthu- 
siasm or animality. He talks to his hearers as if 
they were Men, not condemned criminals—recog? 
nizing the Divinity of manhood, and the latent 
power of virtuous principles, he appeals to the 


| judgment and conscience of his hearers, rather 


than to the animal and baser elements. His suc- 
cess and popularity is the result of appealing to 
minD in its higher development, rather than to 
perverted and diseased physical organisms. 

Mr. Milburn’s style is peculiarly his own. En- 
dowed by nature with boldness and originality of 
thought, and owing to the calamity which befel 
him in early youth, necessarily compelled to 
commune with the inner world, he strangely 
blends the metaphysical with the practical,—the 
experiences and privations of wilderness life 
with the cultivation and discipline which an inti- 
mate acquaintance with literature and civilized 
society has afforded. 

But weare digressing. The gentleman, in his 
remarks, deprecated the spread of obscene books, 
and the sickly condition of society. Speaking of 
gossip, and the morbid anxiety of our female 
friends to peruse reports of divorce suits, etcetera, 
—members of churches included— he said : “ Sup- 
pose every man and woman before me, to consent 
verbally, and after a formal fashion, accepts the 
dicta, that Christianity does require holiness of 
heart and life, yet it is a dicta which we seem 

“hardly to believe, if we take our life and conver- 
sation as the test and standard of our belief. I 
find upon every hand the presence of corruption, 
contamination, and pollution. I find it not only 
in the ‘world,’ as it is called ; among the fash- 
ionable and unfashionable ; among the high and 
low; among the illiterate and obscure ; but among 
the illustrious and renowned. I find it entering 
the church, and characterizing the membership of 
Christian churches, and also the sanctity and priva- 
cy of domestic life. Take as an illustration in the 
matter of words, and words may be taken asa test 
of the character of the heart. Selden has said, 
‘ that the libels and pasquinades which are float- 
ing in all seasons of tumult and commotion, are 
as straws which indicate the direction in which 
the wind sets.’ And so is it with our light and 
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trifling words—they indicate the currents of the 
atmosphere in which the heart is moving. Dou- 
ble entendre is considered a brilliant specimen of 
wit in good society. It is tolerable by the usages 
of conventionalism for a woman to say a vulgar 
and indecent thing by implication ; to give the 
hint, excite the thought, awaken the imagination, 
and kindle the fancy with this sort of taint, with 
this kind of marsh fire. In the midst of the dark- 
ness of conventional society to kindle the bril- 
liancy of these fire-flies, is accepted as a token of 
brilliancy of wit, and the woman and her words 
are laughed at, and she is admired as a brilliant 
ornament of society. Is my charge true that im- 
purity is accepted and fraternized with in what is 
called the best circles of society? But I made a 
stronger charge than this, namely, that you find 
this to be the case not only in what is called 
‘good worldly society,’ but in the circles of 
church membership, and in the membership not of 
any one church, but in ad/ of the churches, wheth- 
er its creed be denounced as latitudinarianism, or 
whether it be at the utmost bounds of orthodoxy. 

When I think of the amount of gossip and of 
scandal, the retail business which is transacted 
in personal and domestic news, in nominal and 
really religious society, I shutider and quake 
with exceeding fear! What is for the most part 
the staple of this gossip? what is the chief mate- 
rial of this scandal? what is the-carrion which 
collects these vultures of evil in crowds and fac- 
tions, and whereupon they féast as upon richest 
dainties? If there be anything ugly, dirty, or 
filthy in the neighborhood, how is it brooded, 
whispered, and tattled by mothers of children, 
wives of husbands, and the sisters of men. You 
call this purity! Is this chastity of thought? 
Is this virginity of imagination? Is this delicacy 
of taste ? Is this the hallowed employment of the 
tongue? Does this indicate a clean and single 
eye, a holy and devoted heart? No, no; but 
the clearest exhibition of the pruriency of the 
curiosity of community, the fearful aggravated 
itch, (almost taint it might be called without 
vulgarism,) the terrible desire to get at all sorts 
of personal and family details, and all matters of 
misunderstanding, dislocations, separations, and 
divorce trials. See in the newspapers which 
come into our families, and which lie upon the 
breakfast tables around which your wife and 
daughters assemble ; see in the prints which are 
called respectable in this city, and that have the 
largest family circulation, (I believe there are a 
few honorable exceptions, but they are the ex- 
ceptions and not the rule); see if there be a 
foul and unholy case in one of our judicial tribu- 
nals; see how the reporters are there early and 
late, and word for word of the disgusting dis. 
closure is put down. This is the table meat upon 
which your families are to grow. Isit because the 
editors and reporters would voluntarily, and of 
their own free will, pander to these depraved 
appetites and desires? If there were no demand 
there would be no supply. If our heads of fa- 
milies protested, a stop would be put to the 
thing ; if men and women came out and uttered 
a protest firmly, vehemently, and uncompromis- 
ingly, against each publication of such miserably 
worse than trash, I fancy there would be a rev- 
olution in that matter of reporting before long. ’ 
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PHRENOLOGY FOR THE 
No. IL 


MILLION. 


Anorner leading doctrine of Phrenology is, that the size of the brain 
in general, as well as that of each of the organs, is the measure of mental 
strength. Of course other conditions must be equal, such as age, state 
of health, quality of organization or temperament, exercise and education. 

This law holds in respect to all things in the material universe. We 
always measure the strength of iron, wood, rope, or other material, by its 
size. It would not do, howevér, to compare hickory with chestnut wood, 
nor wood with iron, nor a silk thread with one made of wool. If we were 
to make a cart-wheel, and put in alternate pieces of oak and chestnut 
timber of equal size, we know that every piece made of chestnut timber 
would break down the very first time it was heavily loaded. 

This principle applies with equal force in respect to muscle. Horses 
of similar breed we match according to size, and men are estimated as to 
their strength by the same rule. If we select, indiscriminately, fifty men 
of large size, and fifty who are of medium size, the large men will possess 
the greater amount of physical power. Size of brain, as a measure of 
strength, is no exception to this rule. If the health be good, the quality 
of the organization fine, the body large enough to supply all needed vital 
support, and the brain large, we look for strength, clearness, and force of 
mind. This being true of the whole brain, is true also of each of the 
organs : hence, when we find one organ large and another small, we infer 
their relative strength by the size of the organs respectively. 

A large and healthy body is very important to the support of the brain ; 
nor can we expect as much from a large brain connected with a small and 
slender body, as from a head of medium size, when well sustained and sup- 
plied with nourishment by a large body. A man may do a vast ameunt 
of mental labor with a brain of average size, provided he has the bulk, 
health and vigor of body sufficient to keep his brain hard at work without 
exhaustion. ; 

Thomas H. Benton was thirty years in the Senate, and among strong 
and laborious men he was one of the most laborious and successful ; yet 
so strong and healthy was he in body, that he was able to keep his brain, 
which is not very large, in such vigorous action that few men could sur- 
pass him in the amount of labor accomplished. Other men could make a 
single effort beyond his power to reach; but he could delve” on in his 
practical track, gathering facts and classifying his knowledge for applica- 
tion to every-day life, and thus do an amount of labor far beyond the 
capacity of most men, even of those who were his superiors in an occa- 
sional effort of logic, gf imagination, or originality. He was, therefore, a 
great man on account of his strength, endurance, memory, knowledge, and 
common sense—not for invention, originality, or logical ability. He was 
more like a stream fed by springs, which never fails, though never swelling 
highly, than like a stream which sometimes overflows its banks, and at 
other times almost disappears. 

When we compare the brains of different birds and quadrupeds we find 
mental sagacity in proportion to the size of the brain, and its relation to 
the size of the body. The fox has four times as much brain as the wood- 
chuck or ground hog, while their bodies are nearly of equal size; and 
all know the vast difference between their respective mental capacity. 
The brain of the firkey is one-third less in absolute size than that of the 
crow, whose body is not one-fourth as large, and the stupidity of the for- 
mer and the sagacity of the latter are proverbial. We have the skull of 
a bald eagle, the cerebral capacity of which is more than double that of 
the goose, which is twice as large in body as the eagle. We have 
measured the cerebral cavity of the skull of a horse, which weighed four- 
teen hundred pounds, and found it to contain one pint. The skull of a 
common-sized man contains about four pints, while his body weighs one 
hundred and fifty pounds, which fact indicates that man has more than 
thirty-seven times as much brain as the horse, in proportion to the weight 
of the body. 


Those men who have gained distinction in the learned professions, in 
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great civil or moral reformations, or taken the lead of their cotemporaries 
in mechanism, art, trade or war, have had heads of larger size than most 
others. 

If we look into a legislative body, into a convention of clergymen, 
teachers, or politicians, we find larger heads than the average of persons 
who have not made sufficient mark in society to indicate their capacity to 
be representative and leading men. If we turn our attention to mechanics, 
we find the leaders and superintendents more largely endowed with brain 
than those who occupy subordinate positions. The same is true in respect 
to men who rise from obscurity, overcoming obstructions of all sorts, and 
finally standing forth in victory in various fields of enterprise. Perhaps 
in no relation in life is this doctrine more clearly apparent than among 
those who take rank as vigorous thinkers and effective public speakers. 
Among these, as eminent examples, may be named Webster, Clay, Silas 
Wright, Preston, Bascom, and Sumner. 

This fact is of such universal recognition, that whenever a person of 
active temperament and a large-sized head appears in a community as 
a stranger, he is at once regarded as a man of mental power, and the doc- 
trine in question is thus practically endorsed by the observation and 
intuition of mankind. 

This truth is still further elucidated by a reference to the heads of the 
different nations of the earth. The European or Caucassian head is much 
larger than those of the Hindoo, the Chinese, the New Hollander, the 
African, or the Peruvian Indian. The subjugation of millions of Hin- 
doos by fifty thousand Englishmen, the British conquests in Ohina, and 
that of a handful of Spaniards over a whole nation of Peruvians, and 
similar triumphs in Mexico, the enslavement of the African by the Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish in the West Indies and America, are facts point- 
ing significantly to the great principle that large heads are more powerful 
than small ones, and that those nations which have comparatively small 
heads are easily conquered and governed by those having a more favorable 
endowment of brain. 

If we inquire relative to the Indian tribes of North America we find 
that those which were easily conquered by the colonists had heads of 
moderate size, with diminutive intellectual developments, while those who 
have struggled to the death to protect their homes and hunting-grounds, 
had large heads, and vigorous, well-developed bodies to support them. 

In the civilized state, especially under aristocratic governments, educa- 
tion, family, succession, and other circumstances, often place third-rate per- 
sons in power, and elevate them to conspicuous positions ; but when a 
Hampden, a Cromwell, a Milton, a Skakspeare, or a Napoleon start from 
obscurity, and entrance the world by their muse, or startle it by their 
genius and power, such men will be found to have not only large heads, 
but those fine and powerful elements of body that favor greatness. 

In the savage state, particularly among the Aborigines of North Amer- 
ica, personal prowess and success in war are necessary to distinction ; 
hence, the chiefs have much larger heads than the people of their tribes 
generally. Osceola, Red Jacket, Black Hawk, and Big Thunder, are 
examples. And we have observed, by an examination of their skulls or 
busts taken from life, that these chiefs had not only larger heads, as a 
whole, but they were much more favorably developed in the forehead, or 
intellectual region, which gave them superior planning talent. This, 
joined with their force of character, raised them above their fellows. 

Nations having no system of legislation, no constitutions, and no legal 
aristocracy, primordial classes, or other artificial distinction, but where all 
stand on a level at the start, and each rises only according to his na- 
tive energy and talent—with such a people there is developed a true, 
a natural aristocracy, viz., “government by the best.” Thus, the wild 
Indian tribes have for rulers men, in the full sense of the word, with 
bone, and brawn, and brain. With them no third-rate lawyer or knavish 
politician slips into elevated stations through the alembic of “regular 
nominations,” and base wire-pulling and party drill; nor do they suc- 
ceed to power, with neither brains nor ability, from some imbecile, half- 
demented royal family. 
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trifling to the new beginner, and hardly worth 
notice ; but their value will be better appreciated 
before one gets a great way in a job of the kind. 
We will conclude by adding further, that our 
own experience has taught us to think well of 
this kind of building, when materials are cotive- 
nient. We consider the great objection that has 
been raised against it in many quarters, has 
almost wholly arisen from the promulgation of 
the common error—that it was a kind of building 
that any common farmer could carry on and 
manage as well as a mason or an experienced 
builder. Now, this isa great mistake, and any 
body of common sense can see it. To build even 
a log house fit to be occupied, requires consider- 
able practical skill and experience. How cana 
common farmer square the foundation of a build- 
ing, or level it?—how can he carry up a corner 
true and plumb, without first learning how, and 
having tools to do it with? No more than an un- 
practiced hand can make a good boot or bureau, 
the first time. We repeat emphatically, that 
what is wanting in this kind of building, is a 
good skilful foreman. 
all the work of compounding and putting up 


the wall, when shown how and constantly watch- | 


ed over, but not otherwise. 


The fact that inexperienced, ignorant men 
have often been induced by the advice of mere 
theorists, or their own over-confidence, to under- 
take this kind of building, resulting, as might 
naturally be expected, in ungainly, crooked, 
whopper-jawed, and cracked walls, is no evi- 
dence whatever against the system, but only an 
evidence of the folly of men, in undertaking 
what they don’t understand. We do not hesitate 
to say, and we believe we understand the subject 
pretty well, that under ordinary circumstances, 
and at the present prices of lumber, we can con- 


struct the walls of a building in this way, for | ~* } 
| with the cultivation and discipline which an inti- 


about one-half the cost of common brick or stone 
work, and about two-thirds the cost of wooden 
walls. 


The barn of*which we speak has proved very 
warm and good during the past cold winter—the 
cellar not having frozen at all, whilst almost 
every house cellar in the State has frozen more 
or less. It will be equally cool and pleasant in 
the summer. Thus far there is not a crack in it, 
rather to our surprise, as some of it was put up 
so late in the fall as to have frozen before it was 
half dry. It is important to put up such walls 
early in the season, that they may get as dry 
and solid as possible before frost. 


Our barn wall, above the foundation, of the 
size before stated, cost us from $200 to $250, in- 
cluding lime. To all appearance it isa great 
deal better than wood—needing no painting. 
We doubt not that it will grow harder and better 
from year to year, and long outlast its builder. 
It is a little rough in spots, owing to want of ex- 
perience in the man who attended to a part of 
the work ; but on the whole it is a creditable 
enough job, and a good standing argument 
in favor of gravel building. Anybody curious 
to inspect it, can do so by calling at our farm, 
four miles north-east of Madison, on the Portage 
and Columbus road, at the well-known and time- 
honored sign of ’76. 





Common laborers can do | 
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Any one wishing to make further inquiries 
on the subject, is at liberty to do so, and we 
will answer in the next number of the Farmer. 





IMPURITY OF SOCIETY. 


THE REV. MR. MILBURN. 

Our Reporter has furnished an extract from 
his phonographic notes of a discourse delivered 
by this popular speaker, a week ago, in the Cen- 
tral Methodist Church of this city. His subject 
was—“ Purity.” It was not what would be 
termed an “evangelical methodistic sermon,” but 
a unique “talk,” one, we opine, which will not 
soon be forgotten ; for the principal topic of his 
discourse was one which is seldom, if ever, dis- 


| cussed from the sacred desk, owing,in a great 


degree, we think, to squeamish fastidiousness on 


| the part of our clerical brethren, which is not a 


characteristic of a pure mind. It is well known 
that Mr. Milburn is more distinguished for intel- 
lectual and moral power, than for ranting enthu- 
siasm or animality. He talks to his hearers as if 
they were Men, not condemned criminals—recog? 
nizing the Divinity of manhood, and the latent 
power of virtuous principles, he appeals to the 


| judgment and conscience of his hearers, rather 


than to the animal and baser elements. His suc- 
cess and popularity is the result of appealing to 
minD in its higher development, rather than to 
perverted and diseased physical organisms. 

Mr. Milburn’s style is peculiarly his own. En- 
dowed by nature with boldness and originality of 
thought, and owing to the calamity which befel 
him in early youth, necessarily compelled to 
commune with the inner world, he strangely 
blends the metaphysical with the practical,—the 
experiences and privations of wilderness life 


mate acquaintance with literature and civilized 
society has afforded. 

But weare digressing. The gentleman, in his 
remarks, deprecated the spread of obscene books, 
and the sickly condition of society. Speaking of 
gossip, and the morbid anxiety of our female 
friends to peruse reports of divorce suits, etcetera, 
—members of churches included— he said : “ Sup- 
pose every man and woman before me, to consent 
verbally, and after a formal fashion, accepts the 
dicta, that Christianity does require holiness of 
heart and life, yet it is a dicta which we seem 
hardly to believe, if we take our life and conver- 
sation as the test and standard of our belief. I 
find upon every hand the presence of corruption, 
contamination, and pollution. I find it not only 
in the ‘world,’ as it is called ; among the fash- 
ionable and unfashionable ; among the high and 
low; among the illiterate and obscure ; but among 
the illustrious and renowned. I find it entering 
the church, and characterizing the membership of 
Christian churches, and also the sanctity and priva- 
cy of domestic life. Take as an illustration in the 
matter of words, and words may be taken asa test 
of the character of the heart. Selden has said, 
‘that the libels and pasquinades which are float- 
ing in all seasons of tumult and commotion, are 
as straws which indicate the direction in which 





the wind sets.’ And so is it with our light and 


trifling words—they indicate the currents of the 
atmosphere in which the heart is moving. Dou- 
ble entendre is considered a brilliant specimen of 
wit in good society. It is tolerable by the usages 
of conventionalism for a woman to say a vulgar 
and indecent thing by implication; to give the 
hint, excite the thought, awaken the imagination, 
and kindle the fancy with this sort of taint, with 
this kind of marsh fire. In the midst of the dark- 
ness of conventional society to kindle the bril- 
liancy of these fire-flies, is accepted as a token of 
brilliancy of wit, and the woman and her words 
are langhed at, and she is admired as a brilliant 
ornament of society. Is my charge true that im- 
purity is accepted and fraternized with in what is 
called the best circles of society? But I made a 
stronger charge than this, namely, that you find 
this to be the case not only in what is called 
‘good worldly society,’ but in the circles of 
church membership, and in the membership not of 
any one church, but in a// of the churches, wheth- 
er its creed be denounced as latitudinarianism, or 
whether it be at the utmost bounds of orthodoxy. 

When I think of the amount of gossip and of 
scandal, the retail business which is transacted 
in personal and domestic news, in nominal and 
really religious society, J shutider and quake 
with exceeding fear! What is for the most part 
the staple of this gossip? what is the chief mate- 
rial of this scandal? what is the-carrion which 
collects these vultures of evil in crowds and fac- 
tions, and whereupon they fexst as upon richest 
dainties? If there be anything ugly, dirty, or 
filthy in the neighborhood, how is it brooded, 
whispered, and tattled by mothers of children, 
wives of husbands, and the sisters of men. You 
call this purity! Is this chastity of thought? 
Is this virginity of imagination? Is this delicacy 
of taste? Is this the hallowed employment of the 
tongue? Does this indicate a clean and single 
eye, a holy and devoted heart? No, no; but 
the clearest exhibition of the pruriency of the 
curiosity of community, the fearful aggravated 
itch, (almost taint it might be called without 
vulgarism,) the terrible desire to get at all sorts 
of personal and family details, and all matters of 
misunderstanding, dislocations, separations, and 
divorce trials. See in the newspapers which 
come into our families, and which lie upon the 
breakfast tables around which your wife and 
daughters assemble ; see in the prints which are 
called respectable in this city, and that have the 
largest family circulation, (I believe there are a 
few honorable exceptions, but they are the ex- 
ceptions and not the rule); see if there be a 
foul and unholy case in one of our judicial tribu- 
nals; see how the reporters are there early and 
late, and word for word of the disgusting dis. 
closure is put down. This is the table meat upon 
which your families are to grow. Is it because the 
editors and reporters would voluntarily, and of 
their own free will, pander to these depraved 
appetites and desires? If there were no demand 
there would be no supply. If our heads of fa- 
milies protested, a stop would be put to the 
thing ; if men and women came out and uttered 
a protest firmly, vehemently, and uncompromis- 
ingly, against each publication of such miserably 
worse than trash, I fancy there would be a rev- 
olution in that matter of reporting before long. ’ 
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Ayorner leading doctrine of Phrenology is, that the size of the brain 
in general, as well as that of each of the organs, is the measure of mental 
strength. Of course other conditions must be equal, such as age, state 
of health, quality of organization or temperament, exercise and education. 

This law holds in respect to all things in the material universe. We 
always measure the strength of iron, wood, rope, or other material, by its 
size. It would not do, howevér, to compare hickory with chestnut wood, 
nor wood with iron, nor a silk thread with one made of wool. If we were 
to make a cart-wheel, and put in alternate pieces of oak and chestnut 
timber of equal size, we know that every piece made of chestnut timber 
would break down the very first time it was heavily loaded. 

This principle applies with equal force in respect to muscle. Horses 
of similar breed we match according to size, and men are estimated as to 
their strength by the same rule. If we select, indiscriminately, fifty men 
of large size, and fifty who are of medium size, the large men will possess 
the greater amount of physical power. Size of brain, as a measure of 
strength, is no exception to this rule. If the health be good, the quality 
of the organization fine, the body large enough to supply all needed vital 
support, and the brain large, we look for strength, clearness, and force of 
mind. This being true of the whole brain, is true also of each of the 
organs : hence, when we find one organ large and another small, we infer 
their relative strength by the size of the organs respectively. 

A large and healthy body is very important to the support of the brain ; 
nor can we expect as much from a large brain connected with a small and 
slender body, as from a head of medium size, when well sustained and sup- 
plied with nourishment by a large body. A man may do a vast ameunt 
of mental labor with a brain of average size, provided he has the bulk, 
health and vigor of body sufficient to keep his brain hard at work without 
exhaustion. f 

Thomas H. Benton was thirty years in the Senate, and among strong 
and laborious men he was one of the most laborious and successful ; yet 
so strong and healthy was he in body, that he was able to keep his brain, 
which is not very large, in such vigorous action that few men could sur- 
pass him in the amount of labor accomplished. Other men could make a 
single effort beyond his power to reach; but he could delve’ on fn his 
practical track, gathering facts and classifying his knowledge for applica- 
tion to every-day life, and thus do an amount of labor far beyond the 
capacity of most men, even of those who were his superiors in an occa- 
sional effort of logic, gf imagination, or originality. He was, therefore, a 
great man on account of his strength, endurance, memory, knowledge, and 
common sense—not for invention, originality, or logical ability. He was 
more like a stream fed by springs, which never fails, though never swelling 
highly, than like a stream which sometimes overflows its banks, and at 
other times almost disappears. 

When we compare the brains of different birds and quadrupeds we find 
mental sagacity in proportion to the size of the brain, and its relation to 
the size of the body. The fox has four times as much brain as the wood- 
chuck or ground hog, while their bodies are nearly of equal size; and 
all know the vast difference between their respective mental capacity. 
The brain of the farkey is one-third less in absolute size than that of the 
crow, whose body is not one-fourth as large, and the stupidity of the for- 
mer and the sagacity of the latter are proverbial. We have the skull of 
a bald eagle, the cerebral capacity of which is more than double that of 
the goose, which is twice as large in body as the eagle. We have 
measured the cerebral cavity of the skull of a horse, which weighed four- 
teen hundred pounds, and found it to contain one pint. The skull of a 
common-sized man contains about four pints, while his body weighs one 
hundred and fifty pounds, which fact indicates that man has more than 
thirty-seven times as much brain as the horse, in proportion to the weight 
of the body. 


Those men who have gained distinction in the learned professions, in 
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great civil or moral reformations, or taken the lead of their cotemporaries 
in mechanism, art, trade or war, have had heads of larger size than most 
others. 

If we look into a legislative body, into a convention of clergymen, 
teachers, or politicians, we find larger heads than the average of persons 
who have not made sufficient mark in society to indicate their capacity to 
be representative and leading men. If we turn our attention to mechanics, 
we find the leaders and superintendents more largely endowed with brain 
than those who occupy subordinate positions. The same is true in respect 
to men who rise from obscurity, overcoming obstructions of all sorts, and 
finally standing forth in victory in various fields of enterprise. Perhaps 
in no relation in life is this doctrine more clearly apparent than among 
those who take rank as vigorous thinkers and effective public speakers. 
Among these, as eminent examples, may be named Webster, Clay, Silas 
Wright, Preston, Bascom, and Sumner. 

This fact is of such universal recognition, that whenever a person of 
active temperament and a large-sized head appears in a community as 
a stranger, he is at once regarded as a man of mental power, and the doc- 
trine in question is thus practically endorsed by the observation and 
intuition of mankind. 

This truth is still further elucidated by a reference to the heads of the 
different nations of the earth. The European or Caucassian head is much 
larger than those of the Hindoo, the Chinese, the New Hollander, the 
African, or the Peruvian Indian. The subjugation of millions of Hin- 
doos by fifty thousand Englishmen, the British conquests in China, and 
that of a handful of Spaniards over a whole nation of Peruvians, and 
similar triumphs in Mexico, the enslavement of the African by the Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish in the West Indies and America, are facts point- 
ing significantly to the great principle that large heads are more powerful 
than small ones, and that those nations which have comparatively small 
heads are easily conquered and governed by those having a more favorable 
endowment of brain. 

If we inquire relative to the Indian tribes of North America we find 
that those which were easily conquered by the colonists had heads of 
moderate size, with diminutive intellectual developments, while those who 
have struggled to the death to protect their homes and hunting-grounds, 
had large heads, and vigorous, well-developed bodies to support them. 

In the civilized state, especially under aristocratic governments, educa- 
tion, family, succession, and other circumstances, often place third-rate per- 
sons in power, and elevate them to conspicuous positions; but when a 
Hampden, a Cromwell, a Milton, a Skakspeare, or a Napoleon start from 
obscurity, and entrance the world by their muse, or startle it by their 
genius and power, such men will be found to have not only large heads, 
but those fine and powerful elements of body that favor greatness. 

In the savage state, particularly among the Aborigines of North Amer- 
ica, personal prowess and success in war are necessary to distinction ; 
hence, the chiefs have much larger heads than the people of their tribes 
generally. Osceola, Red Jacket, Black Hawk, and Big Thunder, are 
examples. And we have observed, by an examination of their skulls or 
busts taken from life, that these chiefs had not only larger heads, as a 
whole, but they were much more favorably developed in the forehead, or 
intellectual region, which gave them superior planning talent. This, 
joined with their force of character, raised them above their fellows. 

Nations having no system of legislation, no constitutions, and no legal 
aristocracy, primordial classes, or other artificial distinction, but where all 
stand on a level at the start, and each rises only according to his na- 
tive energy and talent—with such a people there is developed a true, 
a natural aristocracy, viz., “government by the best.” Thus, the wild 
Indian tribes have for rulers men, in the full sense of the word, with 
bone, and brawn, and brain. With them no third-rate lawyer or knavish 
politician slips into elevated stations through the alembic of “regular 
nominations,” and base wire-pulling and party drill; nor do they suc- 
ceed to power, with neither brains nor ability, from some imbecile, half- 
demented royal family. 
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PORTRAIT OF JAMES BUCHANAN. 


JAMES BUCHANAN. 
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Tue Democratic candidate for the Presidency, 
whose portrait we present above, is a man of 
tall and portly dimensions, and robust constitu- 
tion. He is quiet and unobtrusive in manners, 
mild and conservative in disposition, and in all 
the relations of life, gentlemanly. 


He is said to be sixty-five years of age, and 
though his head is of snowy whiteness he seems 
to bear his age remarkably well. He has never 
been married. His vital temperament is pre- 
dominant, and all the elements of health and 
longevity are very apparent. He is nota man 
of intensity and enthusiasm like Jackson and 
Clay, but is cool, self-possessed, careful, non- 
committal, and prudent, like Van Buren ; more 
disposed to go with circumstances than to step 
forth and control and mould them on the basis 
of his own will. Hence he acts in concert with 
his partisans rather than assumes a bold, dicta- 





torial position, and is more popular as a friend 
and associate than looked up to as a leader. 

He was born in the county of Franklin, in 
the State of Pennsylvania, of comparatively 
humble, but honest and industrious parents. 
Though his parents were able to give hima good 
classical and academical] education, he may be 
called the architect of his own fortunes. After 
completing his school education he studied law 
in Lancaster County, in the same State, which 
has ever since been his home. In 1814 and 1815, 
he was elected to the State Legislature, and in 
succeeding years rose to a high rank among the 
eminent lawyers which Pennsylvania could 
boast. 

In early times Mr. Buchanan acted with what 
was called the Federal party, was twice elected 
to his State Legislature, and three times to 
Congress as such, and continued to adhere to 
that party until 1826. After 1828, old party 
lines having been somewhat effaced, he was 
ranked as a Jacksonian, and from that time to 
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the present has adhered steadily to the Demo- 
cratic party. He was first elected to Congress 
in 1820, and was continued a member for ten 
years successively, and retired in 1831. Gen- 
eral Jackson soon after tendered him the mission 
to Russia, which he accepted and filled with 
ability. Among other services, he negotiated 
the first important commercial treaty between 
the United States and Russia, which secured to 
our commerce the Russian ports in the Baltic 
and Black Seas. 

Shortly after Mr. Buchanan’s return from 
Russia, the Democrats in the Pennsylvania Legis- 
lature made him their candidate for United 
States Senator, and elected him. He was twice 
re-elected to the Senate, and remained in that 
body until his resignation in March, 1845, when 
he accepted from President Polk the first seat in 
his cabinet as Secretary of State. 

At the close of the Polk administration he 
retired again to his home in Pennsylvania, but 
continued to take an active interest in the politi- 
cal events and questions of the times. 

On the accession of Mr. Pierce to the Presi- 
dency, Mr, Buchanan was selected to fill the 
leading foreign mission—that to the Court of 
St. James. 

His name for several years has been spoken 
of in connection with the Presidency ; indeed, he 
had been a prominent candidate before two na- 
tional conventions. Thesacircumstances made 
it probable he would be put in nomination at 
the next canvass, and accordingly he returned to 
the United States about the first of May last, and 
at the Cincinnati Convention received the nomi- 
nation. 1 

The partisans of Mr. Buchanan will be likely 
to magnify his virtues and talents, while his 
opponents will incline to depreciate both. It is 
no part of our business to do either in respect to 
any of the candidates who are or may be nomi- 
nated. In our next number we intend to pub- 
lish portraits and biographies of the other Presi- 
dential Candidates, as it is expected the nomina- 
tions will have been madee 

The brain of Mr. Buchanan is massive, but 
principally developed in the frontal and upper 
parts. Hence, he is thoughtful, reflective and 
logical in intellect ; elevated, dignified and re- 
spectful in feelings. He appears not to be very 
strongly developed in the organs which give se- 
verity, energy and courage—hence he is inclined 
to live peaceably, and perhaps too anxious to 
avoid strife. Thus he will show, under ordinary 
circumstances, too much conservatism, consider- 
ing the amount of intellect Me has to plan a 
course of action. If he had more Combativeness 
and Destructiveness to givé him Executiveness, 
and less of Cautiousness, Secretiveness, and Ap- 
probativeness, which makes him wary, doubtful, 
and reserved, we think it would improve his char- 
acter, and render him a more effective orator, 
and a bolder and more influential statesman. 

His Self-esteem is not large enough to give him 
a bold and commanding disposition ; a tendency 
to lead off and control the public will. In his 
intercourse with the world he is too conciliatory, 
and disposed to move with rather than stem the 


current. 
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&G, JOURN 
Irs OBJECTS. 

Tas JourNaL aims to explain man’s 
nature, MENTALLY and PHYSICALLY; to point 
out the true mode of educating, harmo- 
niously, ALL BIS FACULTIES; thus opening 
to his aspirations the broadest field of 
action and the highest aims for good. 

Youne MEN, anxious to develop their 
powers and qualify themselves, by Self- 
Culture, for usEFULNEss and suUCcCESs IN 
uirE, will find the Journat a Monitor 
and friend. 

Tgacuers will learn a new, but simple 
method of drawing out and cultivating 
the intellect and regulating the disposi- 
tions of their pupils. 

Tae Morger will find in this Journa. 
words of hope and wisdom, to lighten 
her cares, and guide to the best means 
of forming the character and preserving 
the morals.of her children. 

Mercuants will be taught how to select 
wisely, manage judiciously, and educate 
properly, their clerks. 

Mecuanics may herein learn how to 
choosé.and train Apprentices for their 
own particular trades; 

Ciergymen how to address Human Na- 
TURE as i¢ is—so as best to awaken its 
sympathies and guide its forces to virtue 
and happiness ; and, 

Every One, how to srupy CHARACTER, 
select friends, business partners, con- 
nubial companions, and general associ- 
ates; but, above all, How To TRAIN ONE’s 
OWN CAPABILITIES, in the BEST POSSIBLE 
way to secure personal development, the 
highest degree of sEL¥-mPRoveMENT, and 
to diffuse these great blessings among 
others. 

Tae Journat will be profusely illustrated 
with porrrarrs of the great, the good and 
the vicious; engravings of useful inven- 
tions; speciméns from the animal king- 
dom; illustrations of Natural Science, 
Architecture, Fruits, &c., so that the rars- 
ER, MECHANIC, MERCHANT, MINISTER, PARENT, 
TEACHER and scHoxar, shall find in the 
Jovrnat not only substantial knowledge, 
but useful information4§nd rich intel- 
lectual entertainment. —— 

For Terms, see Prospectus. 
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PORTRAIT OF CHARLES SUMNER. 





BIOGRAPHY OF MR. SUMNER. 
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Cuar_es Sumner, the distinguished Massachu- 
setts Senator, was born in Boston, January 6th, 
1811, and is now forty-five years of age, and in 
the full vigor of ripened manhood. He is a man 
of commanding presence, with a tall, athletic 
figure and dignified bearing, which would awaken 
attention and command respect in any assembly 
of distinguished men anywhere. 

With all his dignity and firmness, he blends a 
frankness and urbanity of manner which inspires 
admiration and wins the affections. 

The qualities of the man are indicated by those 
of his ancestry, some account of whom we compile 
from various sources. The grandfather of Sena- 
tor Sumner, Major Job Sumner, was a native of 
Milton, Massachusetts. He entered Harvard 
College in 1774, but when, after the battle of Lex- 
ington, the students were dispersed and the col- 
lege edifice was converted into barracks, he 
joined the Continental army, in which he con- 
tinued until peace was declared. He was second 
in command of the American troops who took 
possession of New York on its evacuation by the 
British, November 25, 1783, and was also second 
in command of the battalion of light infantry 
which rendered to General Washington the last 
respects of the Revolutionary army, when, on the 
4th of December, 1783, at Francis’s Tavern, New 





York city, he took leave of his brother-officers 
and comrades in arms. 

Major Sumner died on the 16th of September, 
1789, and was buried, with military honors, in 
St. Paul’s churchyard, New York city. Alex- 
ander Hamilton was one of the pall-bearers at 
his funeral. Major Sumner’s tomb is inscribed 
as follows : 

“This tomb contains the remains of Major Job 
Sumner, of the Massachusetts line of the army 
of the Revolution: who, having supported an 
unblemished character through life, as the sol- 
dier, citizen and friend, died in this city, after a 
short illness, universally regretted by his ac- 
quaintance, on the 18th day of September, 1787, 
aged 35 years. 

Charles Pinckney Sumner was the only son of 
the foregoing, and the father of the present 
Senator from Massachusetts. He graduated at 
Harvard College with distinguished honor in 
1796, and studied law under the guidance of the 
Hon. Josiah Quincy ; and though henever rose to 
extensive practice, he acquired a reputation for 
the accuracy and extent of his legal lore. He 
early attached himself to the democratic party, 
and was, throughout, a firm and consistent advo- 
cate of its principles, 

He served for many years as sheriff of the 
county of Suffolk. Through life he was charac- 
terized by the ripeness of his scholarship, his in- 
tegrity, and the ease and grace of his deport- 
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and was prone to disputation, &. Here he was 
interrupted by the lady herself, who turned round 
and declared he was mistaken, that she was not 
at all disposed to dispute, and that she only 
wished she had more combativeness that she 
might give people their due! 

The sudden explosion among her friends which 
followed this retort, showed how much easier it is 
to judge correctly the character of others than of 
ourselves. 

A man called at this office a few days since, 
and asked for an examination, but said he had 
not much faith in the science. During the ex- 
amination he often interrupted me by acknowl- 
edging the truth of what was said of him, and 
by relating anecdotes in illustrations of it, and 
although the examination was long and minute, 
he disputed no one point, and yet he went away 
without being convinced of the truth of phre- 
nology. 

A gentleman of intelligence on many subjects, 
but who is deplorably ignorant on this, said to 
me the other day that —— is not much of a place 
for phrenology, for the inhabitants know too 
much! Know too much!! Is it then the ten- 
dency of knowledge to make its possessor feel 
that he knows enough already? Is it not usual 
with men of the most extensive information to 
feel their ignorance most? It was a character- 
istic remark of the great astronomer, after having 
spent his life in the pursuit of knowledge, that he 
had merely picked up here a pebble, and there a 
pretty shell, on the vast shore of infinite expanse, 
while the great ocean of knowledge was spread 
out before him unexplored. Whoever feels that 
he has so much information, or so good a judg- 
ment, that he has no need of studying phre- 
nology, is as complete an illustration of pride 
and ignorance, as was the former of learning and 
modesty. That there is great need of teachers 
who have more light upon the nature of the 





human mind, and the best method of governing | 


children, is evident to all who have ever observed 
the severe trial to which those who are dull are 
subjected ; and also by the great number who 
are every year placed beneath the sod, the life 
having been sacrificed to excessive ambition, 
joined with parental fondness and ignorance. 

Why does this science advance so slowly, since 
it has been so long taught in the country? The 
general truths are so obvious as to have attracted 
the attention of all observing men of every age. 
Pollok expresses the connection between the 
size of the forehead and the range of thought 
with great beauty and truth in the following 
lines : 


“On yonder hill, behold another band, 
Of piercing, steady, intelleetual eye, 
And spacious forehead of sublimest thought ; 
They reason deep of present, future, past ; 
And trace effect to cause ; and meditate 
On the eternal laws of God, which bind 
Cireamference to centre; and survey 
With optic tubes that fetch remotest stars 
Near them, the system circling round immense, 
Innumerous.” 


Shakspeare, who “ read much, and was a great 
observer, and looked quite through the deeds of 
men,” had observed that those who most nearly 
resembled apes in character had, like them, 
“ foreheads villanously low.” 


| 


It is not then because phrenology is not im- | 


portant to a complete education, nor because it 
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is of a doubtful or uncertain nature, that it does 
not command universal respect, but simply be- 
cause it is not appreciated. And it is not ap- 
preciated because the great mass of men, whether 
they are teachers, clergymen, lawyers, or phy- 
sicians, are intent only on promoting their own 
interests, according to prescribed formularies of 
their own order. This is, to some extent, ex- 
cusable on the part of those who are poor, and 
have families to support; but reveals the hy- 
pocrisy of those who profess to act from higher 
motives than mere pecuniary interests, or who 
have a competency, and might well labor a por- 
tion of their time in the cause of humanity and 
Christianity, rather than to build up this or that 
party, or enterprise, in opposition to every other 
interest.—Phrenological Cabinet, 231 Arch St., 
Philadelphia. 





GRAVEL BRICKS AND GRaA- 


VEL WALLS. 





Proressor Cook, in his Geological Report of 
the Southern District of New Jersey, furnishes 
the following valuable information in relation to 
the use of gravel brick for walls of houses, &c. : 

Anew building material has been introduced 
in Cumberland, and some of the adjoining 
counties, which promises to be both cheap and 
durable. The common clean gravel and coarse 
sand ofthe country is mixed with one-twelfth its 
measure of stone lime, and made into bricks. 
These bricks are sun-dried, and then laid up into 
walls. They are cheap, durable, and but little 
affected by the changes of the seasons. 

In making, the gravel is laid on a common 
mortar bed; and the lime which is slacked and 
made into athin putty in a lime trough, is then 
run on the gravel, and the whole worked up 
into mortar. The bricks are usually made as 
large as is convenient for handling, and of 
dimensions to suit the work for which they are 
intended. The moulds are made, several in the 
same frame, as deep as the thickness of the brick, 
and without any bottom. They are set on 
smooth ground, and filled with mortar; this 
worked in a little with the shovel, and struck off 
atthe top. In ten or fifteen minutes the mortar 
will have set so that the moulds can be taken off. 
The bricks are soon dry enough to handle, when 
they can be piled up, and allowed to dry 
thoroughly. They are laid in mortar similar to 
that from which the bricks are made, and the 
outside of the building is rough-cast with the same 
material. 

The method was introduced at Bridgeton by 
Robert C. Nichols, Esq., managerof the Cum- 
berland Iron Works. Several buildings of this 
kind have been erected in Bridgeton, and its 
vicinity, within the lasteight or ten years; and 
in Norristown, Pennsylvania, it has been in use 
for seventeen years past. It has stood well, 
growing harder and more solid every year. 
The bricks have come to bea regular article of 
manufacture in several places. Those of 12 by 
9 by 6 inches were selling in Bridgeton, last 
summer, for $20 a thousand, and they could be 
laid, and mortar found, for $10 a thousand ; which 
is less than half the cost of the same measure of 
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red brick walls. The material of which these 
bricks are made being found almost everywhere, 
and the labor of making and laying them up very 
simple, farmers and others who have control of 
labor, can make and lay them at times when the 
expense of the work would not be felt, and 
thus a saving much greater than that mentioned 
could be made. When first laid up they are not 
quite asstrong as other bricks, and greater care 
is necessary in making a solid foundation ; oth- 
erwise unequal setting, and cracks in the walls, 
will result. Care must be taken to make them 
so early in the season as to be entirely dry before 
the winter’s frost. 

Mr. Fowler, of New York, in his work en- 
titled, “Gravel Wall Cottages, or Homes for all,” 
has described a method of forming the wall di- 
rectly from the mortar. Itis done by setting up 
boards on their edges, where the wall is to be 
built, and as far apart as the thickness of the 
walls. The mortar is filled in between these, and 
allowed to remain till it hasset, when the boards 
are raised to the top of this wall, and again filled, 
and so on till the wall iscompleted. This method, 
in the hands of experienced workmen, is un- 
doubtedly cheaper than the other; but to un- 
practiced laborers would, as I believe, be 
attended with more difficulties. The material is 
used in the construction of houses, shops, stores, 
walls for gardens, yards, &c., for all of which 
purpose it gives entire satisfaction. 





—-—- 


Procression.—We live in an age at once im- 
portant, eventful, and progressive; one which 
constitutes a great epoch in the cycle which time 
is now advancing. It casts its brightening glo. 
ries before, and most significantly reveals to the 
ken of thinking man, the exalted destiny which 
will be his. It is the soil in which is planted the 
millennial tree, whose roots are striking deep, 
and whose branches are rising and expanding to 
shelter universal man. 

There is one great principle which character- 
izes our times more decidedly than any period of 
the past. Mind is advancing in all that can prom- 
ise glory and happiness. It is soaring high 
into the realms of the material universe, and un. 
folding its God-announcing wonders ; it is pierc- 
ing deep into the dark recesses of our little 
world, and reading power, and wisdom, and 
goodness in the handwriting traced by the finger 
of God upon the tablets of his own workmanship ; 
it is dissevering matter, and displaying the mag- 
ical properties of its component parts ; it is sub- 
duing the long-established tyranny of the old 
elements, and compelling them to yield their 
power subservient to the good of man: mind is, 
in short, obtaining a glimpse of the true God 
through the media of His Word and His Works, 
and unravelling the mysteries of the nature of 
man, developing the transcendent powers with 
which he is endowed, unfolding the laws to which 
he is subject, physically and spiritually ; and, 
more than all, if anything can be more, is aban- 
doning error—ay, breaking the thraldom of sin, 
and becoming free to take a high stand in the 
moral $rades of the universe. Thus progress is 
onward. Heaven says, “come up higher,” and 
man would obey._-PaTrerson. 
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Cbents of the Month. 


DOMESTIC. 


Coneress.—The regular proceedings in Con- 
gress since our last record has not been of sufficient im- 
portance to demand special notice. In reply to the resolu- 
tion offered by Mr. Barbour, in the House, requesting the 
President to communicate whether United States soldiers 
have been employed in Kansas “to arrest persons charged 
with the violation of certain d laws ted by the 
supposed Legislature assembled at Shawnee Mission, etc.” 
the Secretary of War responds that by instructions from his 
Department, dated February 15, Col. Sumner and Lieut.-Col. 
Cooke were directed to aid, by military force, the constituted 
authorities of Kansas, in suppressing insurrection or invasive 
aggression against the organized Government of the Terri- 
tory, or armed resistance to the execution of the laws; and 
in case the Government finding the ordinary course of ju- 
dicial proceedings and powers vested in the United States 
Marshall inadequate for that purpose, he should make a re- 
quisition upon them for military forceto aid him in the 
performance of that official duty. Under these instructions, 
and upon the requisition of Governor Shannon, a detach- 
ment of troops under a lieutenant was ordered to sustain the 
constituted authorities in the enforcement of the laws. The 
Secretary says, the instructions from the Department being 
directed exclusively to the support of the organized Govera- 
ment and constituted authorities of the Government, con- 
vey no authority to employ soldiers to aid by making ar- 
rests or otherwise in the enforcement of “ supposed laws, en- 
acted by a supposed Legislature.” The Department there- 
fore presumes and believes that United States soldiers have 
not been employed to make arrests under the circumstances 
stated in the resolution. 








ASSAULT ON CHARLES SumNER.—In the Senate, 
Mr. Sumner, of Massachusetts, on the 19th of May, com- 
menced an elaborate speech on the affairs of Kansas, but 
befure concluding his remarks, gave way for a motion to ad- 
journ. He resumed the subject the next day, and on the 
close of his speech, was briefly controverted by Mr. Cass, 
Mr. Douglas, and Mr. Mason, who severely criticized the 

tat ts and ch ter of the speech,—the two last-named 
Senators indulging in severe personal reflections on the 
speaker. Mr, Sumner rejoined, in a spirited personal attack 
on his opponents; but neither party was called to order for 
violating the decorum of parliamentary debate. On the 
following day, Thursday, May 22, after the adjournment of 
the Senate, before Mr. Sumner had left his seat, he was as- 
saulted by Preston 8. Brooks, Member of Congress from 
South Carolina, and severely beaten with a heavy gutta- 
percha cane. At the commencement of the outrage, Mr. 
Brooks approached the seat where Senator Sumner was 
writing, and told him that his speech was a libel on South 
Carolina, and on his absent and aged relative, Judge Butler. 
Without waiting for any reply or asking for any explana- 
tion, he immediately struck Mr. Sumnera violent blow over 
the head with his cane, while Mr. Sumner sat in his seat 
unable to extricate himself, cutting by the blow a gash four 
inches in length on his head. The cane was of gutta percha, 
an inch in diameter. Brooks followed this blow imme- 
diately with other blows, striking from twelve to twenty in 
all. Mr. Summer had no distinct consciousness after the first 
blow. He involuntarily strove to rise from his seat, but 
being fastened by his position, tore up his desk from its 
fastening in the attempt to extricate himself. He staggered 
under the blows and fell senseless to the floor, being wholly 
stunned and blind from the first. 

Mr. Morgan and Mr, Murray, of the New York delega- 
tion, were in the front ante-room, and, hearing the noise, 
came in. Mr. Murray seized hold of Brooks, who had now 
broken his cane into several pieces, and Mr. Morgan went 
to the relief of Mr. Sumner, whom he found prostrate and 
nearly i The p present in the Senate were 
Mr. Sutton, one of the reporters, the Assistant Sergeant 
at-Arms, Senators Crittenden, Iverson, Bright, Toombs, 
Douglas, Pearce, and a few others. No one of the Senators 
seemed to offer to interfere but Mr. Crittenden, who pro- 
nounced it an inexcusable outrage. Mr. Wilson, the col- 
league of Mr. Sumner in the Senate, rushed into the Senate 
Chamber on hearing of the attack, but found Mr. § 











& surgeon was in attendance. He then helped to put his 
colleague into a carriage, and went with him to his lodgings. 

During the perpetration of the outrage, two members of 
the House, from South Carolina, Mr. Keitt and Mr. Ed- 
monson, stood near the scene of action, and endeavored to 
prevent the bystanders from interfering for the aid of Mr 
Sumner, 

Upon the opening of the Senate the next day, the cir- 
cumstances of the assault were briefly stated by Mr. Wilson, 
and on motion of Mr. Seward, a committee of five persons, 
consisting of Messrs. Cass, Allen, Dodge, Pearce, and Geyer, 
was appointed to inquire into the cause, and report a state- 
ment of facts, together with their opinions. A similar 
committee was appointed on the same day in the House, 
on the motion of Mr. Campbell, of Ohio. The Senate Com- 
mittee reported that the Senate had no jurisdiction in the 
P ises, and ded that a plaint should be 
made to the House. The committee of the House reported 
in favor of the expulsion of Mr. Brooks from his seat in that 
body. This report had not been acted on at the time of our 
going to press. 

Mr. Sumner was more severely injured than was supposed 
immediately after the assault, His life has since been in 
danger. The flesh wounds on his head were of formidable 
magnitude. Symptoms ofbrain fever and erysipelas super- 
vened, and it was only by virtue of his strong constitution, 
and the assiduous care of his attendants, that the worst con- 
sequences were averted. Mr. Sumner, at the last advices» 
was pronounced to be convalescent. 

Indignation meetings have been held in many of the cities 
and towns at the North, expressive of the sense of the people 
on the tyrannical attempt of an individual to curtail free- 
dom of speech in the highest councils of the nation. The 
meeting for this purpose, in New York, was in the highest 
degree imposing, both on tof the ber of which 
it was composed, and the spirit by which it was pervaded, 
Twoor three meetings have been held in Boston; one com- 
prising all classes of citizens was held in Faneuil Hall, and 
another was also held comprising the masses of all de- 
nominations in that city. Others were held in Cambridge- 
port, Worcester, Salem, Lynn, Newburyport, Lowell, New 
Bedford, &c., in Massachusetts ; Manchester, Concord, New 
Market, &c., in New Hampshire ; Portland, Bangor, &c’, in 
Maine; Burlington, Montpelier, &c., in Vermont; Hart- 
fort, New Haven, Bridgeport, &c., in Conn.; Brooklyn, 
Riverhead, Troy, Utica, Syracuse, Auburn, Rochester, 
Lockport, Buffalo, Union College, National Law School, 
Poughkeepsie, &c., in New York; Cleveland, Columbus, 
Toledo, Cincinnati, &c., in Ohio; Chicago, in Illinois, and 
other Western cities and towns. 

Brooks AND Senator WiLson.—General Wilson 
received a virtual challenge from Mr. Brooks, on account of 
what he said in the Senate in reference to the Sumner out- 
rage. The following are the main features of the correspond- 
ence: 

Mr. Brooks complains that Mr. Wilson spoke of his at- 
tack on Mr. Sumner as cowardly, and says, “ Therefore I 
hold myself at liberty, by this note, to request that you will 
inform me, without delay, where and when, outside of this 
District, a further note will reach you.” 

General Wilson replied: “I characterized, on the floor of 
the Senate, the assault on my colleague as brutal, murder- 
ous and cowardly. I thought so then; I think so now, and 
have no qualifications whatever to make with regard to 
those words. I have always regarded duelling as a relic of 
barbarous civilization, which the law of the country has 
branded ascrime. While, therefore, I religiously believe in 
the right of self-defence, in the broadest sense of the law of 
my country, the convictions of my whole life alike forbid 
me to meet you for the purpose indicated in your letter.” 








Kansas.--The scenes of violence and blood- 
shed which have made Kansas the theatre of civil war still 
continue. On the 2ist of May, the city of Lawrence was 
attacked by an armed mob, and partially destroyed. On 
that morning, about 6 o'clock, a large body of men came 
from the camp, near Lecompton, and halted on Mount 
Oread, near the residence of Gov. Robinson. They were 
armed with United States rifles, shot guns, muskets, Sharp's 
rifles, broad swords, bayonets, revolvers,cutlasses and bowie- 
knives. They mustered about three hundred horsemen and 
two hundred footmen. They were headed by one IL. B. 





had been removed to the Vice-President’s rooms, and that 


Donaldson, United States Marshall of Kangas, who claimed 
that they were there as his posse, they having responded to 





his late proclamation. They formed in line, facing the 
north-east, and planted two large cannon in range with the 
Free-State Hotel, and other large buildings in Massachu- 
setts street. They carried banners over their heads. There 
was a white flag with black stripes; a red flag with alone 
white star in the centre. On one side of the flag was “Souru- 
EEN Rients,” and on the reverse was “Sourn CaRoLina,” 
inscribed with black paint. 

About 3 o'clock p. m., Sheriff Jones, accompanied by 
about twenty-five horsemen, armed to the teeth, rode up 
to the east door of the Free-State Hotel and stopped. Gen. 
Pomeroy went out to meet him, and several others follow- 
ed. Jones looks thin and pale, but quite as bloodthirsty as 
ever. He demanded that all the arms be given up to him, 
and he said he would give them one hour to prepare for the 
consequences if they did not doso. Gen. Pomeroy said that 
he had no control over private property, but that if there 
were any public arms, they would be given up. After some 
consultation with the Committee, they handed over seve- 
ral pieces of artillery, which were immediately conveyed 
to their lines. 

In the meantime, the United States Marshal dismissed 
his posse, and they had moved their two field pieces into 
Massachusetts street. Not an effort could now be made for 
defence; that was too late. Jones gave the people an hour 
to get themselves out of the hotel; they had been present- 
ed by the Grand Jury of Douglas County as a nuisance, 
together with The Herald of Freedom and Free State, 
and Judge Lecompt wanted them removed. The lone-star 
flag was placed on the offices of these papers, the presses 
destroyed, and the type thrown into the river. They then 
proceeded to cannonade the Free-State Hotel. This they 
tried, more than an hour, to raze to the ground by this 
means, but in vain, for it stood as firm as ever. They then 
attempted to blow it up with powder, but failed again. 
They then fired it, and it burned to the ground, amid the 
shrieks and howls of an infuriated mob. 

Tue Cincinnati Nominatine Convention.—The 
Democratic National Convention for nominating a Presi- 
dent and Vice President, bled at Cincinnati on Mon- 
day noon, June Ist, amid a roar of artillery. Col. Medary, 
of Ohio, was selected as temp y chairman. Committees 
on Credentials, Organization and Platform, were chosen, 
and the Convention adjourned till ten o’clock the next 
morning. During the preliminary proceedings the Benton 
delegates from Missouri, who had been excluded from the 
hall, knocked down the doorkeepers, and forcibly gained 
admittance. Bowie knives and revolvers were drawn, to 
the infinite terror of all the peacefully-disposed patriots 
present. No harm, however, resulted from this demonstra- 
tion. The delegation afterwards withdrew peaceably. 

JOHN E. WARD, of Georgia, was elected President of 
the Convention. 

After several days’ preliminary discussion on the recep- 
tion of delegates, especially on the conflicting claims of the 
New York delegates, the balloting for the Democratic can- 
didate for the Presidency of the United States commenced. 
The votes were chiefly for Buchanan, Pieree, and Douglas, 
the former gentleman taking the lead until the seventeenth 
ballot, of which the result was a unanimous vote for Mr. 
Buchanan. The nomination has been received with en- 
thusiasm by the democratic party throughout the country. 











Utan.—A Convention for forming a State 
Constitution for Utah, was organized on the 17th of March, 
by the election of Hon. J. M. Grant, President. Commit- 
tees were appointed to draft a Constitution, which has 
since been ratified by the people in general convention at 
Salt Lake city, April 6th. It is exceedingly brief and plain, 
and says nothing about Slavery. It announces the free 
toleration of all religions, and does not refer to Polygamy. 
A memorial was adopted, asking admission into the Union, 
and George Smith and John Taylor were appointed dele- 
gates. 

DismissaL oF THE British Minister. — Mr. 
Crampton, the British Minister, and the British Consuls 
implicated in the matter of enlisting troops in this country 
for the Crimea, during the late war, have been finally dis- 
missed by the President, or, in diplomatic parlance, have 
received their passports. Mr. Marcy's dispatch to Mr. 
Dallas, dated May 27th, setting forth the reasons for this 
act, shows that, so far as the British Government is con- 
cerned, the disclaimers and apologies of Lord Clarendon are 
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accepted as satisfactory. All desire to interrupt the diplo- 
matic intercourse and good understanding of the two Gov- 
ernmentsare disavowed. The dismissals are put exclusive- 
ly on grounds personal to the parties dismissed. This af- 
fair has not additionally ruffled the surface of the political 
waters, already so disturbed with the Kansas storm. There 
is no belief that it will lead to difficulty with England,though 
it is possible, if not probable, that Mr. Dallas in turn may 
receive his passports from the British Government. 

Connecticcot. — On Wednesday, June 4th, 
James Dixon was elected United States Senator from this 
State by the following vote: Dixon, American, 115, 
Toucey, Democrat, 101; scattering, 7. The Hon. Charles 
L. MeCurdy was elected Judge of the Supreme Court, he 
having on the final ballot 121 out of 224 votes. 

Astor Lisrary.—At a complimentary dinner 
lately given to Dr. Cogswell, Librarian of the Astor Li- 
brary, at the rooms of the Century Club in this city, ele- 
gant speeches were made by G. C. Verplank and W. C. 
Bryant, which were responded to by Dr. Cogswell, when 
he related the manner in which the subject was first intro- 
duced to Mr. Astor, and gave a short history of its origin 
and progress. Mr. Astor having determined upon doing 
something which would connect his name with the city 
in which he had lived so long, and which was the theatre 
of his great commercial operations, had at first thought of 
erecting a magnificent monument to the memory of Wash- 
ington, but readily yielded to the suggestion of a library. 
It is a grateful reflection that Mr. Astor should have built 
for himself a monument so much more beneficent and en- 
during than one in stone. 


PERSONAL. 


The Hon. John M. Niles, formerly a Sena- 
tor in Congress from Connecticut, and Postmaster-General 
under President Van Buren, died in Hartford on Sunday, 
June Ist, in the 69th year of his age.—Dr. Graham, lately 
pardoned out of the State Prison at Sing Sing, has got 
back to New Orleans, and has resumed the practice of his 
profession.——-A Mr. Ramsdall of Mercer County, Ky., 
being an exceedingly fleshy man, was troubled for weeks 
with an intolerable desire to sleep. He lately fell asleep, 
continuing so cons.antly for several days, and died in that 
condition.——Mrs. Washington French, of Atala County, 
Mississippi, recently presented at a single birth, to the 

tonished Mr. W French, two boys and two 
girls. The parties had been married one year only.-—— 
Bishop Hopkins has resigned the hip of St. Paul's 
Chareh, in Burlington, Vt., intending to devote himself to 
the Episcopal Educational Institute, for whose establish- 
ment the subscription already exceeds $22,000.——The re- 
mains of Gen. Joseph Warren, the hero of Bunker Hill, 
were disinterred in Boston a few days since, for the purpose 
of burial at the Forest Hill Cemetery. The skull was 
quite perfect, and behind one of the ears was seen the 
aperture through which the ball had entered which ended 
his brief but glorious career.——Charles Mozart, son of the 
composer, and now an old man, is starving at Milan, An 
appeal in his behalf is made in a Pesth Journal. 
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SOUTHERN AMERICA. 


New Granava.—A frightful accident occurred 
on the Panama Railroad on the 6th of May, resulting in 
the death of thirty or forty p » and ding some 
fifty others. A baggage train preceded the passengers, and 
the engine ran off the track on Obispo bridge, some fifteen 
miles this side of Panama. Passage being impossible 
after this mishap, it was determined to send the passengers 
back to Asp nwall. At Metachin, two miles this side of 
Obispo, one of the two engines gave out and the other 
engine had to take both trains, consisting of some twenty 
cars. About half a mile the other side of Gatun Bridge, 
the second car from the locomotive ran off the track from 
some cause now inexplicable, and eight others followed. 
Some were piled up on top of others across the track, and 
others were rolled off on either side. But very few ladies 
and children were injured. 

Nicaracua.—The transit route through Nica- 
ragua is again open, the Costa Ricans having left the 
country without another battle. The cholera made its ap- 
pearance among the Costa Rican troops at Rivas, owing to 
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the dead being left unburied after the battle. President 
Mora with his staff left on the 26th of April, and the army 
followed immediately. 

Gen, Walker landed at Virgin Bay on the morning of 
April 3 ', and found that the last detachment of the enemy 
had left only six hours previously. Gen. Canas, the com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Costa Ricans, after President Mora 
left, wrote to General Walker a letter commending to his 
care a number of sick and wounded Costa Ricans, whom 
he could not remove, and offered to exchange twenty-five 
Americans, whom he said he held as prisoners, for them 
when they recovered. 

The elections are being held in Nicaragua, and it was 
considered certain that Rivas would be elected Presi- 
dent. 

“The Vanderbilt party,” that is, those agents and others 
who remain in the interest of the old Transit Company, 
aided the Costa Ricans during their invasion of Nicaragua. 
General Walker is in good health and spirits. There is no 
sickness in the army except at Granada, where the fever 
has been very severe; several Americans have died 
with it. 

Her Britannic Majesty's frigate Eurydice, and steamer 
Hermes, were at San Juan del Norte, but made no opposi- 
tion to the passengers going up tif river or on shore. 


EUROPE. 

Great Brirarn.—Parliament not being in ses- 
sion, there is little of political import. Very little has been 
said or written regarding the battles in Costa Rica One 
influential journal, in the Government interest, explains 
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Turkey.—Constantinople papers of the 5th 
ult., publish the treaty of peace, preceded by a manifesto 
of the Sultan, expressing his warm satisfaction at the con- 
duct of his own subjects, without distinction or ex- 
ception. 

Advices from Constantinople, dated the 9th instant, 
state that hostilities had recommenced between the Rus- 
sians and Circassians. The Turkish government was taking 
energetic measures in order to repress the fanatical out- 
breaks in the provinces. At Magnesia all was quiet, The 
barracks at Daoud Pacha, near Constantinople, had been 
burned down. The men belonging to the redif of militia 
had been dismissed to their homes. The rate of exchange 
and the agio on paper were lower. 


Husiness. 


Books, ADVERTISEMENTS, AND COMMUNICATIONS 
designed for Lire ILtustratep, Tut PureNo.ocicaL aND 
Warrr-Curz Jovurnats, may be sent to FowLer anp 
WELLS, 


308 Broadway, New York; 
142 Washington s‘reet, Boston; and 
231 Arch street, Philadelphia. 

To secure insertions in the JovurNALs, ADVERTISEMENTS 
should reach the Publishers on or before the 10th of the 
month preceding that in which they are to appear. 

Appropriate and useful subjects, Agriculture, Mechanics, 
the Arts, Schools, etc., are d d proper, while patent 











Lord Clarendon’s letter respecting the two th d rifles 
by saying that the British Government have quantities of 
old muskets on sale, and will be glad to meet with other 
customers besides the Costa Ricans. 

Lord Palmerston has prohibited the playing of the mili- 
tary band in Kensington Gardens on Sundays. Music on 
Sundays was granted some short time since by Sir Ben- 
jamin Hall, but it created so much public disturbance that 
the Archbishop of Canterbury wrote to Lord Palmerston, 
personally, requesting him to prohibit the music as 
“Sabbath desecration.” Lord Palmerston obeyed, al- 
though he stated that the prohibition is against his own 
convictions, 

The trial of Palmer, the alleged poisoner, for the murder 
of his betting companion, Cook, has been going on during 
three days, before the Central Criminal Court, London. 
The evidence, thus far, had been altogether circumstantial, 
and had not elicited much additional to that made public 
after the coroner's inquest. The most eminent counsel at 
the English bar are engaged on both sides—the Attorney- 
General, and Messrs. James, Bodkin, Welsby, and Huddle- 
ston, for the Crewn: Sergeant Shee and Messrs. Grove, 
Gray, and Kennedy, for the prisoner. Lords Campbell, 
Alderson, and Cresswell, were on the Bench. The de- 
fence is closed, The case turns mainly on the medical 
testimony, whether or not the symptoms of death accord 
with the symptoms of poison by strychnine. The most 
eminent physicians of Great Britain have given evidence 
which seems equally balanced for and against the prisoner. 
The case excites extraordinary interest. The testimony is 
valuable, as making public that vegetable poisons are 
readily detected long after death. 

A Congress of “ Reformers of all Nations,’ was convened 
by the aged Robert Owen, at St, Martin's Hall, London, on 
the 14th. Mr. Owen presided, and addressed the meeting 
at some length, enforcing his views with great earnestness. 
Petitions for Parliament and a memorial to the Queen 
were adopted. 

France.—The Empress appeared in public 
for the first time since her accouchement, on Sunday, the 
11th, and on one or two subsequent days rode in a carriage 
accompanied by the Emperor. She was everywhere cor- 
dially received by the crowd. 

Baron Hubner has presented his credentials as Minister 
from Austria. No resident Minister has yet been appointed 
from Russia—Count Orloff at present performing the duties. 
The Princes Maximilian of Austria and Oscar of Sweden 
have attended a review and the balls given in their honor 
by the Emperor, The baptism of the Prince Imperial was 
to take place about the middle of June; the Legislative 
Session will be exténded to witness the event. 

M. Thierry, @istorian of the Norman Conquest, died 
at Paris on the 22d May. 





dicines, lotteries, liquors, &c., will be scrupulously re- 
jected. 


OUR THREE JOURNALS. 
[We give here the Tities, Ossecrs, and Terms 
of our valuable Journals. More complete Pro- 

spectuses may be found in another column. } 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL: 
Devoted to Hydropathy, its Philosophy and 

Practice ; to Physiology and Anatomy, with nu- 

merous Illustrations ; and to those laws which 

govern Lire and Heatts. $1 a year, or 50 cents 

for half a year. 

dance of valeablo \nfermation on til eukjosts, seleting to 


human progress and welfare."-— New York Tribune. 


“The Water-Cure Jovenat is the most popular Health 
Journal in the world."—N. Y. Evening Post. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR: 
NAL 


Devoted to Phrenology, Education, Self-Cul- 
ture, and to all those progressive measures for 
the Elevation and Improvement of Mankind. $1 
a year, or 50 cents for six months. 


“ Devoted to the —- ae and interests of man, 
written in a clear and lively style, afforded at the ‘low price’ 
of one dollar a year, it must succeed in running up its pres- 
ent large circulation to a much higher figure.”— 7ribune. 
“ Standard authority in all matters pertaining to Phreno- 
logy. The beautiful typography, oad the superior charac- 
ter of the numerous illustrations, are not exceeded in any 
work with which we are acquainted.”"—American Courter. 


THE LIFE ILLUSTRATED: 

A FIRST CLASS FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 
devoted to News, Literature, Science and the 
Arts ; to EnrertarnMent, IMPROVEMENT and Pro- 
Gress.—One of the Best Weekiy NewspaPers 
In THE Wortp. $2 a year, or $1 for half a year. 

The Scientific American says: “It is of large size and 
faultless typography. Almost every branch of human 
knowledge is treated by able writers.” The R. I. Reformer 
pronounces it ‘the most beautiful Weekly in the Union.” 

Ja For Turer Dotiars, [$3] in advance, a 
copy of each of these three Journals will be sent 
one year ; for Two Do.tars, half a year. Please 
address all letters, pre paid, as follows: 

FOWLER & WELLS, 
No. 308 Broadway, New York. 
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PHILADELPHIA AND ParenoLtoGy.—No city in 
the United States, except New York, has opened its cor- 
dial hospitality to our noble science with more freedom 
than Philadelphia. Our branch office in Arch street above 
Sixth, has become “an institution,” and a point of attrac- 
tion for the people of the city and vicinity. Professional 
Examinations, Journals and Books, are in active demand, 
and that demand is rapidly increasing. Lectures to private 
pupils given at the rooms at all times. Public lectures will 
be given during the autumn and winter in Philadelphia 
and vicinity. 

Orders for Books and subscriptions to the Jovrenaxs and 
Lire I.iustratep may be sent to the Philadelphia 
office. 

PurenoLocy 1x Boston.—There is a growing 
interest in the science here, and it extends throughout all 
New England. Examinations are more in demand than 
ever before, and the sale of Books, circulation of Journals, 
and desire for private instruction, keeps pace with our 
ability to sapply them. All these things indicate a steady 
growth in the great cause we advocate, and we look for- 
ward, hopefully, for the time when every family shall have 
the benefits derived from a knowledge of Phrenology. 

Clubs for the Journat may be sent to Boston. 


Hotes and Queries. 


Juvenis._—Your constitution is not strong and 
cool enough to endure confinement, book-ceeping and in- 
tense mental labor. If you will do the laborious duties of 
mercantile affairs, and be on your feet as much as possible 
in the out-door business, you may follow merchandising. 
Farming, and fruit-growing ; house-building, or something 
active and somewhat laborious, would serve to strengthen 
and develop your bodily powers. 











F. H: To be a Lawyer, you need the organs 
of Memory and those of Comparison and Language large, 
and also a well-poised character. You will find “ Educa- 
tion Complete,” containing “ Self-Culture” and “ Memory,” 
an excellent work to guide your efforts in self-improve- 
ment—in which the developments requisite for particular 
avocations are given, and also the proper means for im- 
proving each of the mental faculties and physical 
powers. 





Miscellany. 


In Dest anp ovr or Dest.—Of what a hideous 
progeny of ill is debt the father! What meanness, what 
invasions of self respect, what cares, what double dealing! 
How, in due seasons, it will carve the frank, open face into 
wrinkles; how like a knife it will stab the honest heart! And 
then its transformations. How it has been known to change 
a goodly face into a mask of brass; how with the damned 
custom of debt, has the true man become a callous trick- 
ster! A freedom from debt and what nourishing sweetness 
may be found in cold water; what toothsomeness in a dry 
crust; what ambrosial nourishment in a hard egg! Be sure 
of it, he who dines out of debt, though his meal be a biscuit 
and an onion, dines in “ The Apollo.” 

And then, for raiment, what warmth in a threadbare coat, 
if the tailor'’s receipt be in your pocket; what Tyrian 
purple in the faded waistcoat, the vest not owed for; how 
glossy the well-worn hat if it covers not the aching head of 
adebtor! Next the home sweets, the out-door recreation 
of the freeman. The street door falls not a knell on his 
heart; the foot of the staircase, though he live on the third 
pair, sends no spasms through his anatomy; at the rap of 
his door he can crow “come in,” and his pulse still beat 
healthfully ; his heart sinks not in his bowels. 

See him abroad. How he returns look for look with any 
passenger; how he saunters; how meeting an acquaintance, 
he stands and gossips, but then this man knows no debt; 
debt that casts a drug in the richest wine; that makes the 
food of the gods unwholesome, indigestible ; that sprinkles 
the banquets of a Lucullus with ashes, and drop soot in the 
soup of an emperor; debt that like the moth, makes value- 
less furs and velvets, enclosing the wearer in a festering 
prison, (the shirt of Nessus was ashirt not paid for;) debt 
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that writes upon frescoed balls the handwriting of the attor- 
ney ; that puts a voice of terror in the knocker; that makes 
the heart quake at the haunted fireside; debt, the invisi- 
ble demon that walks abroad with a man, now quickening 
his steps, now making him look on al! sides like a hunted 
beast, and now bringing to his face the ashy hue of death 
as the unconscious passenger looks glancingly upon him! 

Poverty is a bitter draught, yet may, and sometimes can 
with advantage be gulped down. Though the drinker 
makes wry faces, there may, after all, be a wholesome good- 
ness in the cup. But debt, however courteously it may 
be offered, is the cup of Syren; and the wine, spiced and 
delicious though it be, is poison. The man outof debt, 
though with a flaw in his jerkin, a crack in his shoe leather, 
and a hole in his hat, is still the son of liberty, free as the 
singing lark above him; but the debtor, although clothed 
in the utmost bravery, what is he but aserf out upon a 
holiday—a slave to be reclaimed at any instant by his 
owner, the creditor? 

My son, if poor, see wine in the running spring; see thy 
mouth water at a last week's roll; think a threadbare coat 
the only wear; and acknowledge a whitewashed garret the 
fittest housing for a gentleman; do this, and flee debt. So 
shall thy heart be at rest and the sheriff confounded.— 
Doulas Jerrold. 

Precociovs Cartpren.—A writer in Black- 
woods Magazine has the following sensible remarks upon 
the system of unnatural forcing many parents adopt in 
training their children in order to gratify their own pride 
with their preternatural displays of smartness : 

How I have heard you, Eusebius, pity the poor children! 
I remember you looking at a group of them, and reflecting, 
“ For of such is the kingdom of heaven,” and turning away 
thoughtfully, and saying, “Of such is the kingdom of 
trade!” A child of threé years of age, with a book in its 
infant hands, is a fearful sight! It is too often the death 
warrant, such as the condemned stupidity looks at—fatal, 
yet beyond his comprehension. What should a child three 
years old—nay, five or six years old—be taught? Strong 
meats for weak digestions make not bodily strength. Let 
there be nursery tales and nursery rhymes. I would say to 
every parent, especially every mother, sing to your chil- 
dren ; tell them pleasant stories; if in the country, be not 
too careful lest they get a little dirt upon their hands and 
clothes ; each is very much akin to us all, and in children’s 
out-of-door play, soils them not inwardly. There isin it a 
kind of consanguinity between all creatures; by it we touch 
upon the common sympathy of our first substance, and be- 
get a kindness for our poor relations, the brutes. Let chil- 
dren have a free, open-air sport, and fear not though they 
make acquaintance with the pigs, the donkeys, and the 
chickens—they may form worse friendships with wiser- 
looking ones; encourage a familiarity with all that love to 
court them—dumb animals love children, and children love 
them. There is a language among them which the world's 
language obliterates in the elders. It is of more importance 
that you should make your children loving, than that you 
should make them wise, that is, book-wise. Above all 
things, make them loving; then will they be gentle and 
obedient ; then, also, parents, if you become old and poor, 
these will be better than friends that will never neglect you. 
Children brought up lovingly at your knees, will never 
shut their doors upon you, and point where they would 
have you go. 

TESTIMONIAL FROM 4 CLERGYMAN.—I have read 
several of your publications, and I am very highly pleased 
with your matter-of-fact method of teaching people their 
duty to their God, to themselves, and to the world. Iam 
an humble Minister of the Gospel, and I sincerely believe 
and hope that I shall be more efficient in doing good, by 
having my mind directed to subjects of vital interest to the 
abusers of nature's laws. I am deeply interested in the 
study of human character, from the indices phrenology 
affords, and I hope soon to avail myself of all the facilities 
extended by your publications. Yours respectfully, 

W. C. Garpner. 


Honest Covrace.—W. P. Strickland, in his 
“Pioneers of the West,” relates an anecdote, illustrating 
the honest frankness and heroic brusqueness of manner of 
the pioneer preachers: 

“A certain presiding elder, on his round, came to a town 
on one of the circuits where a quarterly meeting was to be 
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held, and, putting up his horse late on Saturday evening, 
waited for the Sabbath. The church, as is usual on such 
occasions, was crowded in every part. The preacher in 
charge was a young man of pot much experience, though 
devoted to his work, and striving hard to please the people 
in all things, so that he might win them to religion. Just 
as the elder, a fine, sturdy specimen of a backwoods’ preach- 
er, was announcing his text, he felt the tail of his coat sud- 
denly jerked. Turning round in the midst of the sentence, 
the young preacher, with great trepidation, whispered, 
* General Jackson is in the congregation.’ The elder, feeling 
indignant at the interruption, which was noticed by all, 
raising his voice, still looking at the preacher, who had his 
head down, exclaimed,‘ Who is General Jackson? God 
Almighty will damn him if he don’t repent, as soon as he 
would an unconverted Guinea nigger.’ 

“The General, far from taking offence at that which over- 
whelmed the young preacher with confusion, availed him- 
self of the first opportunity to express his respect for a spirit 
somewhat analogous to his own.” 





GENTILITY. 


BY TOMMY TEWKSBURY. 


Genteel it is to have soft hands, 
But not genteel to work on lands; 
Genteel it is to lie abed, 

But not genteel to earn your bread ; 
Genteel it is to cringe and bow, 

But not genteel to sow and plow; 
Genteel it is to play the beau, 

But not genteel to reap and mow ; 
Genteel it is to keep a gig, 

But not genteel to hoe and dig; 
Genteel it is in trade to fail, 

But not genteel to swing the flail ; 
Genteel it is to play the fool, 

But not genteel to keep a school ; 
Genteel it is to cheat the tailor, 

But not genteel to be a sailor; 
Gentee!l it is to fight a duel, 

But not genteel to cut your fuel; 
Genteel it is to eat rich cake, 

But not genteel to cook and bake; 
Genteel it is to have the blues, 

But not genteel to wear thick shoes; 
Genteel it is to roll in wealth, 

But not genteel to have good health; 
Genteel it is to cut a friend, 

But not genteel your clothes to mend; 
Genteel it is to make a show, 

But not genteel poor folks to know ; 
Genteel it is to run away, 

But not genteel at home to stay; 
Genteel it is to smirk, and smile, 
But not genteel to shun all guile; 
Genteel it is to be a knave, 

But not genteel your cash to save; 
Genteel it is to make a bet, 

But not genteel to pay a debt; 
Genteel it is to play at dice, 

But not genteel to take advice ; 
Genteel it is to curse and swear, 
But not genteel plain clothes to wear; 
Genteel it is to smoke and drink, 
But not genteel to read and think ; 
Gentcel it is to know a lord, 

But not genteel to pay your board; 
Genteel it is to skip and hop, 

But not genteel to keep a shop; 
Genteel it is to waste your life, 

But not genteel to love your wife. 


I cannot tell what I may do, 

Or what sad scenes may yet pass through ; 
I may perchance turn deaf and blind, 

The pity of all human kind; 

I may perhaps be doomed to beg, 

Or even hop upon one leg; 

Or I may even come to steal, 

But may I never be genteel ! 

Come joy or sorrow, weal or woe, 

Oh, may I never get that low. 
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Te Reform and Perfect the Race; 

to teach man his duty to himself, his neighbor, his chil- 

dren, and his God; to teach him his capabilities, and how 

to make the most of them; his faults, and how to correct 

them ; to teach him that 


Happiness Flows frem Obedience 
to all the laws of our nature; and how to understand and 
obey those laws, so as to secure the highest physical and 
mental well-being, will be the main object of the Pureno- 


LOGICAL JOURNAL. 
Phrenology, 


theoretically and philosophically considered, but especially 
its application to home education, domestic government, 
self-culture, selection of pursuits, choice of apprentices, 
clerks, partners in business, or companions for life. will, as 
heretofore, be the leading feature of the work. 


Teo Make Men Better, 
we must begin at the basis of their natures; hence, Physi- 
ology, or the laws of life and health, will be clearly and 
vigorously set forth, amply illustrated, and thus made 
interesting and profitable to all: our motto being—“A 
sound mind in a healthy body.” 
Agriculture and Horticulture, 
the primitive, most healthful, and independent employ- 
ments of man, will receive the attention their great import- 
ance demands. 
Mechanism, 
the great civilizer, yielding, as it does, one half the wealth, 
and being the source of nearly all the comforts, conve- 
niences and elegancies of life, will receive a prominent place ; 
new inventions will be explained and illustrated with spir- 
ited engravings. 
Se Many Great Attractions, 
with so large an amount of sound and racy reading matter, 
should call into the field 
Thousands of Co-workers, 
who will extend the circulation of the American Pureno- 
LOGICAL JoURNAL to every neighborhood and every family 
in our broad land, 

On the Following Very Low Terms: 
Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, 7 00 
Five Copies, one year, 400! Twenty Copiesfor 10 00 

Please address all letters, post-parp, to 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 
808 BROADWAY, New York. 
EDITORIAL OPINIONS. 

The Purenotocicat Journat is a standard work on 
mental science, the perusal of which will instruct and bene- 
fit the reader, whether he be a believer in phrenology or 
not. It is worth twice the price of subscription.—Miami 
Visitor. 

The Purenotoeicat Jovrwax is decidedly the best 
work of the kind ever published. Whatever concerns man, 
or nature, is embraced in its broad platform; hence, farm- 
ers, mechanics, students, young men, children, politicians, 
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professional men—all human beings—may find within its 
pages first truths, applicable to practical life, and promo- 
tive of its interests.—South- West Democrat. 

This is an interesting, instructive, and valuable work. It 
used to be a treat to us in walking through Nassau street, 
to step into the great skull emporium of the publishers of 
the journal. We wonder it is not sought after by those who 
visit New York as well as Barnum’s Museum. 

We do not agree with Fowler in his enthusiastic regard 
for phrepology, but we do commend him for the pains he 
takes to give the subscribers to his journal the worth of 
their money.— Presbyterian Witnese, 

The Purenoioercat Jovrenat has outlived the cry of 
“ Humbug ;” and by the ability with which it has advocated 
the science of phrenology, as well as all kindred movements 
and reforms, has attained a wide circulation and influence, 
We cheerfully commend it to the patronage of all who like 
to hear the truth told boldly and fearlessly.—New York In- 
dependent Examiner. 

The PurEno.tocicaL Jovenat is a complete store-house 
of useful and practical knowledge for the age in which we 
live. It is a large and splendid paper, and we think, taking 
into consideration the character, the amount of matter, and 
the mechanical appearance of the work, that it is the very 
cheapest periodical published in the Union.—Greenfield 
Republican, 

The Purenoroeicat Jovrnat looks as fresh and invit- 
ing as ever, and is filled, as usual, with the most interesting 
reading matter. Fow.Ler AND We Ls’ publications are do- 
ing more good than the issues of some dozens of other pub- 
lishers in the city, and we are pleased to learn that their 
business is increasing daily.— Wayne Cownty Whig. 

Tue PurenotocicaL Jovrnat.—This work may be 
termed the standard authority in all matters pertaining to 
phrenology, while the beautiful typography of the journal, 
and the superior character of the numerous illustrations, 
are not exceeded in any work with which we are ac- 
quainted.— Village Record, Hightstown, N. J. 

AMERICAN PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL.—Human progress 
in its most comprehensive sense, in whatever tends to ele- 
vate or ameliorate the condition of man, finds an enthusi- 
astic and devoted advocacy in this journal Its pages are 
diversified with a number of pleasant essays and miscella- 
neous articles of value.—Armenia Times. 

The Pureno.oercat Jovrnat is on our table, looking, 
typographically, as beautiful as eve?, and filled with im- 
portant reading matter for the improvement of the mind 
and body. It is one of the most useful journals in the 
country in a temporal point of tiew.— Westfield, Mass., 
News Letter. 

This Jovrnat has done more towards the reformation of 
wide-spread evils than any other publication ever issued 
from the press. Those who wish to obtain a thorough 
knowledge of their own being, and of the best means of 
preserving health, should subscribe.—La/fayette Gazette. 


We can at all times give this deservedly popular Journal 
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A NEW FAMILY HAND- MILL. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE MILL. 


This mill is dingly 
neat appearance. 

It is geared in such a manner that the grinders make 
about three revolutions while the crank by which the mill 
is operated makes one. 

The grinders themselves are constructed on a new and 
improved plan; and being made of highly-tempered metal, 
will be found well-nigh indestructible by use. 

In addition to this, the working grinders are constructed 
in such a manner as to be easily replaced, in case they be- 
come worn by long usage. 

The mill is adjusted to grind fine or coarse, by turning 
the thumb-screw, seen just below the small cog-wheel, 
either up or down, as the case may be. After thus turning 
it, another small thumb-screw, not seen in the cut, prevents 
it from changing its position, except at the will of the oper- 
ator. As the grain is ground, a small brush, which is made 
fast in the working grinder and revolves with it, sweeps it 
into the spout, down which it passes into any vessel set to 
receive it. 

All the principal journals ran in the best Babbit metal, 
which is well known to be almost everlasting. The bottom 
of the iron spindle runs upon a step of copper, and an extra 
one is furnished with each mill, as also are the screws for 
fastening the mill down. This mill is especially designed 
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our highest recommendation. We think it is constantly 
becoming more and more useful and interesting, and all 
who desire advancement and happiness should read it.— 
Yates County Whig. 

This popular monthly has a freshness and originality 
about its contents which always interests the reader, and 
its perusal cannot but result in enlarged views of the duties 
we owe to ourselves and our fellow men.—Oswego County 
Gazette, 

The PwrenotocicaL Jovurnat should be read by every 
thinking man. One may not agree with all its teachings; 
but no one can read it carefully without becoming a wiser 
and a better man.—Stars and Stripes. 


The Pareno.ocica. JovrNat has constrained us to set 
the quill in motion again in commending it to our readers. 
The high order of its literary contents, render its claims 
to the public irresistible.— York Star. 

This welcome visitor contains a great amount of useful 
and interesting reading, aad every family should possess it 
It is just what is needed in every family library.—Geneva 
Courier. 

The Purenotoeic’t Jovgnat sustains its well-merited 
popularity, and is an able advocate of reform principles.— 
Spirit Advocate. 

It is one of the most valuable family journals published 
in this country.—Zust Boston Ledger. It should be in the 
hands of every lover of science.—Free Press. 





for coarse grinding and cracking, which it performs with 
great ease and celerity. It will, however, answer a very 
good purpose for fine grinding. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 
1st. Screw the mil! firmly to a table, or other support. 
2d. Oil the bearings; particularly the exp of the shaft 
that rests on the large TuumMB-scrEW under the cog-wheel, 


CAUTION, 

After the mill is adjusted, and all parts are right, see that 
the THumB-sorew is held securely by the small screw in the 
side. Don't forget to keep the end of the shaft oiled. 

For sale by Fowiern axp Weuis. Price $7. 


Duration oF VeceTaBLe Lire.—Lord Lindsay, 
in the course of his wanderings amid the pyramids of Egypt, 
stumbled on a mummy, proved, by its hieroglyphics, to be 
at least 2,000 years old. In examining the mummy after it 
was unwrapped, he found in one of its enclosed hands a tu- 
berous or bulbous root. He wished to know how long vege- 
table life could last, and he therefore planted that root in a 
sunny soil, allowed the rains and dews to descend upon it, 
and in the course of a few weeks, to his astonishment and 
joy, the root burst forth and bl d into a ificent 
dahlia. Egyptian wheat is a well known variety, originating 
from seed thousands of years old. 
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First Person Srvounar vs. SECOND PERSON 
Piveat—The witty and self-complacent New England 
correspondent of the “Northern Christian Advocate,” in- 
dulges his playiulness with the pronoun I, in the following 
racy style: 

“ It has been so long since I scattered a few ‘ gleanings’ 
through the columns of the Northern, that I suppose the 
printers have been able to replenish their stock of personal 
pronouns, singular number, which J know, as well as my 
next neighbor, must have been greatly exhausted by my 
former correspondence. Editors and their readers, how- 
ever, generally take their correspendents as men do their 
wives—“ for better, or for worse ;” but as for myself, I wish 
to be taken as Paddy took his wife—‘“for better and for 
better.” That, you see, looks like improvement. In my 
case, improvement may be slow, especially in managing the 
pronouns; but my intentions are good. According to 
Spurzheim, Combe, Fowler, and other phrenological lights, 
a great deal of a man's character depends on the configura- 
tion of his head, and the bumps which protrude from his 
skull and roughen his scalp. One of these noted gentlemen 
run his weird fingers, many years siace, all through my in- 
tellectual realin,—that is, over the poor pate which oscil- 
lates, turns and twists, aches and burns on the top of my 
shouldera, and decided that I might be a decent sort of a 
man. So much time has elapsed, that Ido not remember 
the particulars very accurately ; but my impression is that 
love of approbation and self-esteem were as high as six plus, 
With such a predestination of ‘bumps, how can a poor 
fellow speak or write without jingling the parts of speech 
alluded to? J have tried to do otherwise, but it's no use; 


the personal pronoun singular will stick right out; I can’t | 


help it, and dun't intend to try to any more. I do not like 
to say we, when relating a story, because J am not we, I 
am only J, Mr. Fideliter, formerly of the ‘ Northern Chris- 
tian Advocate, by the grace of Brother Hosmer and his pa- 
trons, That'sall. Generally, when I say we, I mean my- 
self and wife. Here, then, is the fix I am in; and should I 
ever get another invitation, official, to write for the North- 
ern, it must be distinctly understood that J shall never 
count the troublous cost which J may make the printers, 
or anybody else. Thus endeth the reading of this apolo- 
getic lesson.” 


Wnuy Errmemics Racer at Nicut —It was in 
one night that four thousand persons perished of the Plague 
in London. It was by night that the army of Sennacharib 
was destroyed. Both in England and on the continent, a 
large proportion of cholera cases, in its several forms, have 
been observed to have occurred between one and two o'clock 
in the morning. The danger of exposure to the night air, 
has been a theme of physicians from time immemorial ; but 
it is remarkable that they have never yet called in the aid 
of chemistry to aceount for the fact. It is at night that the 
stratum of air nearest the ground must always be the most 
charged with particles of auimalized matter given out from 
the skin, and deleterious gases, such as carbonic acid gas, 
the product of respiration, and sulphuretted hydrogen, the 
product of the sewers. 
substances of all kinds, rise in the air by the rarefaction of 
heat. At night, when this rarefaction ceases, they fall by 
an increase of gravity, if imperfectly mixed with the atmos- 
phere; while the gases evolved during the night, instead of 
ascending, remain near the same level. It is known that 
carbonic acid gas, at a low temperature, partakes so nearly 
of the nature of a fluid, that it may be poured out of one 
vessel into another. It rises at the temperature at which it 
is exhaled from the lungs, but its tendency is towards the 
floor, or the bed of the sleeper, in cold and unventilated 
rooms. At Hamburg, the alarm of cholera at night in some 
parts of the city, was so great that many refused to go to 
bed, lest they should be attacked unawares in their sleep. 
Sitting up, they probably kept their stoves or open fires 
burning for the sake of warmth, and that warmth giviag 
the expansion to any deleterious gases present, which would 
best promote their escape, and promote their dilution in 
the atmosphere, the means of safety were then unconscious- 
ly assured. 

At Sierra Leone, the natives have a practice in the sickly 
season of keeping fires constantly burning in the huts at 
night, assig@ing that the fires kept away the spirits, to 
which in ignorance they attributed fever and ague. Lat- 
terly, Europeans have begun to adopt the same practice, 
and those who have tried it, assert that they have now en- 
tire immunity from the tropical fevers to which they were 


——— 





formerly subjected. In the epidemics of the middle ages, 
fires used to be lighted in the streets for the purification of 
the air, and in the plague of London, in 1665, fires in the 
streets were at one time kept burning incessantly, till ex- 
tinguished by a violent storm of rain. Latterly trains of 
gunpowder have been fired, and cannon discharged for the 
same object ; but it is obvious that these measures, although 
sound in principle, must necessarily, though out of doors, 
be on too small a scale, as measured against an ocean of at- 
mospheric air, to produce any sensible effect, Within 
doors, however, the case is different. It is quite possible 
to heat a room sufficiently to produce a rarefaction, and con- 
sequently dilution of any malignant gases it may contain, 
and it is of course the air of the room, and that alone, at 
night, that comes in contact with the lungs of the person 
sleeping.— Westminster Review. 


A Moruer’'s Love.—-Think of thy childhood ! 
Hast thou ever tasted pleasures sweet as those? Were ever 
garlands so fair as these entwined by a mother’s hands 
among thy clustering ringlets? When rebellious passion 
roused the demon in thy nature, naught quelled the tem- 
pest like her whispered chiding. When, agonized by burn- 
ing fever, the fragile form tossed to and fro, in convulsive 
effort for relief, no hand but a mother's could soothe the 
throbbing brow, or prepare the cooling draught which 
seemed real nectar to the parched lips. Pause, then, young 
man, in thy career, if the path thou art treading evoke one 
lingering blush upon tby cheek, one emotion of shame! 
Bethink thee it is ploughing deep furrows in thy mother's 
heart. But, ifafter firm investigation, conscience upbraid 
thee not, walk proudly on in thy manly independence, 
heaping untold wealth of joy upon that dear one’s head, 
who watches o'er thy pathway all the livelong dey. If 
worldly wealth be thine, how happy wilt thou be to sur- 
round her with the luxuries all-powerful gold will com- 
mand; if poor, redouble thy earnest attentions, and this 
will give greater joys than the wealth of the Indies could 
purchase. If disease has fastened its deadly grasp upon her, 
be thine tho task to cheer the weary sufferer; let thy voice 
whisper comfort and support. Thy love shall win her to 
partial forgetfulness, or nerve her to endurance. Maiden, 
in thy careless glee forget not her who loves thee best. The 
world offers many gay pictures, whose vivid colors will en- 
tice thy lively fancy ; take heed, then, lest they so absorb 
thy judgment that selfishness ensue, and, a devotee to 
pleasure, thou hast scarce time or disposition to return a 
share of the same gentle offices that made thy earlier years 
so like a happy dream. Be warned in time of these seem 
ingly trifling temptations, which lure the brightest and best 
from a‘mother's side. When she suffers, be thou, in turn 
the nurse; pillow the aching head upon thy bosom; and, 
while busy memory recalls the time when her arms held 


| thy tender form in close embrace, renew thy resolutions of 


In the day, gases, and the various | 





a better future, and keep them while there yet is time: be- 
fore the ear is closed to the repentant sobs that burst from 
the fall heart—before the eyelids droop forever o'er the eyes 
that have met thine so’oft in loving pride—prove thou art 
human, Give back some love'for the wealth she has poured 
on thee. 

Tur Duty or A Motner.—By the quiet fire- 
side of home, the true mother, in the midst of her children, 
is sowing, as in vases of earth, the seeds of plants that shall 
some time give to Heaven the fragrance of their blossoms, 
and whose fruit shall be to us a rosary of angelic deeds, the 
noblest offering that she can make through the ever-ascend+ 
ing and expanding souls ofher children to her Maker. 
Every, word thatishe utters, goes from heart to heart with 
a power of which she little dreams. Philosophers tell us 
in their speculations, that we cannot lift a? finger without 
moving distant spheres. Solemn is the thought that every 
word! that’ falls“from a mother's lips, every expression of 
her countenance, may leave an indelible impression upon 
the young souls about her, and form the underlaying sérain 
of that education which peoples heaven with celestial be- 
ings, and gives to the white brow of the angel next to the 
grace of God, its crown of glory. 


Trutu by Accrpent.—‘‘ Here,’’ said a dandy 
to an Irish laborer, “ come and tell me the biggest lie you 
ever told,in your life, and I'll treat you to a whiskey 
punch.” “ An’ by my sowl,” replied the Hibernian quick- 
ly, “yer honor is a gintleman.” 
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Votume Twenty-Two oF THe WarTer-Cure 
JouRNAL commences with this number, 

Heatta.—tThe great want of the age is health 
—the normal and harmonious action of ail the elements of 
our being, physical, intellectual, and social. This want 
findsjits satisfaction and this demand its supply, ina knowl- 
edge of the Laws or Lirg, or a true PuystoLocy; the 
Nature and Causes or Diseases, or a true PartHo.oey ; 
the modes of Purrrication and INVIGORATION, or a TRUE 
System of MepicaL Practice. 

Tue PuiLosopuy or Heatra, comprising the 
Laws of PuysicaL, Morar, and Inretiectvat Devetor- 
MENT, are the especial sphere of the WaTER-CuRE JouRNAL; 
but all that can promote the great design of human happi- 
ness is included in the Heraup of Rerorms. 

Human Lire.—Our platform is a broad one; 
and our plan of operations comprehensive. All subjects 
connected with Diet, Exercise, Bathing, Cleanliness, Ven- 
tilation, Dwellings, Clothing, Education, Occupations, 
Amusements, and Social Relations—all the elements which 
combine to make up that complex thing called Human 
Lirs, will be clearly presented. 

Practica. Insrrvuction.—Hydropathy will be 
fully unfolded, and so explained, that all may apply it in 
various diseases, even those not curable by any other 
means. The Water-Cure is not equalled by any other 
mode of treatment in those peculiar complaints common 
only to women. Tue Water-Cure Jovrnat will con- 
tain such advice and practical instruction as may be consid- 
ered most important in all these critical yet unavoidable 
cases, 

PRESERVATION OF HeaLTa.—Without health 
even life is not desirable, unless a remedy can be found. 
It will be a part of our duty to teach the world how to 
preserve health, as well as to cure disease. 

Protoncep Lire.—Reforms in our individual 
habits, in all our modes of life, and in our social institutions 
will be pointed out and made so plain that “he who runs 
may read.” We believe fully that man may prolong his 
life much beyond the number of years usually attained. 
We propose to show how. 

Warer-Core at Home.—Particular directions 
will be given for the treatment of ordinary cases at Home, 
which will enable all who have occasion, to apply it. Let 
it be borne in mind, that the Warer-CurE JovurNAL isa 
thoroughly Popviar Work, designed for “the people,” 
and not the organ of a Profession or Sect. 

To Our Frrenps.—Believing the Heattra Re. 
Form to be the needed basis of all Reforms, and that no 
agency can be more efficient in promoting it than the 
Warer-Cure Journat, we rely upon the Frrenps of the 
Cavs to continue their good efforts and exertions, until a 
copy is within the reach of Every Famity iv TuE Unirep 
STATES. 

Tue Journal will be illustrated and published 
in a beautiful quarto form, on fine white paper for binding, 
on the first of each month, on the following very low 

Terms in Advance. 
Single Copy, one year, $1 00 | Ten Copies, one year, $7 09 
Five Copies, one year, 4 00 | Twenty Copies for 10 00 
Please address all letters, postr arp, to 


FOWLER AND WELLS, 
3808 BROADWAY, New York. 
WILL YOU HAVE A PREMIUM? 


Fo Fiery Dottars we will send One Hundred Journals 
one year, or Two Hundred half a year, and the worth o¢ 
TEN DOLLARS in any Books published at this office. 

For Twenty-Five Doiars, Fifty copies a year, or One 
Hundred eopies half a year, and Five Dotiars in Books. 

For Ten Dotiars, Twenty copies one year, or Forty 
copies half a year, and Ong Dollar in Books. 

Samp_e Numsers, with which to form clubs, always sent 
gratis. Now is the time to subscribe. 
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Abuertis tments. 


A LIMITED space » of this f this Journal will 
be given to Advertisements, on the following terms: 
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BOOKSELLERS, PUBLISHERS AND IMPORTERS, 


FRANCIS & CO., 


[JULY, 


Krnesipatuy,—Dr. Donovan, late 
of London, who has acquired a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the great art, under the first 
teachers in Europe, is prepared to supply the 
needful appa: atus,andto teach theart tothe proprie- 


tors of Water-Cure Estabi , aud of Schools, 
The efficacy of 









Fora fullpage,one month, . ° 975 00 r 
mr apse ng Set ae Have Removed from the Store at 252 Broadway, to the New Marble Building, a ee ae 
er + a ments, is acknowledged in the bighest quarters, 

we ® prep ao — - “ r = 554 BRO ADW AY 9 (see Mis, Beecher’s “ Physiology and Calisthenics,”’ 
ac of four lines, or less, one month, i. Pp. 12.) Dr. Donovan applies the science at his resi- 
Pisin ps M68 ae East side, between Spring and Prince Streets. denen, 666 Gath Avenue, or of the hausee of 





“An Intensely interesting narrative of real adven- 
ture.” —ALBany JouaNat. 

Tar Mopern Niwrop.—The Ad- 
ventures of GERARD, THE LION-KILLER, 
Comprising a History of his Ten Years’ Cam- 
paign among the Wild Animals of Northern 
Africa. With Eight Spirited Illustrations 
Translated from the French by C. E. Wurre- 
ugad. One handsome 12mo. Price $1 25. 











VALUABLE MisceLLangous Books, Published by 


CHAS. 8. FRANCIS & Co., No. 554 Broadway. 
Tae Weirtnes or Wiritttram Ware. 2 vols. 
Tue Werirttnes or L. Manta Cuttp. 14 vols, 
Tas Writtnes or Orvitte Dewey, D.D., 3 vols. $3. 
Mrs Kinxtanp, A New Home, Wuo'it Fotrow? and Forest Lire. 2 vols. 
H. T. Tuckermany. Tuovents on Tue Ports. 12mo0. 75 cents. 
The Rev. 8. 8. Oseoop, D.D. Sruptes in Caristian Brocearuy. $1. 
{. W. Lonerettow. Porrs ayp Poerry or Evarore. 8vo. $§ 


12mo. 


patients, 
as above. 


Address, cace of JFowler and Weils, or 


July it 


CONSULTATIONS ON ALL DISEASES 





of the Eye and Ear, as heretcfore, from 9 to 4 
o'clock daily, at No. ® Broadway. Private 
instruction, the result of twenty years’ expe- 
rienee, given to medical practitioners oo the operat.one 
and practical trea:ment of these delicate organs, includ 
ing the operations for removirg cataract with Jacob's 





" . ~ - lea, without wd , and 
RL Ne The Rey. Dr. Spencer. Pycrorrs Course or Exeima Reapine, 75 cents. eS Lake te ee ae 
phrase cence er J. G. Lockuart. Luvs or Sim Water Scott. 4 vols, 12mo, $3. ANCIENT SPANISH | »& journ in Europe; the ophthalmoscope and new specula 
T - Rte: Education, Temperaments end | Battaps. 63 cents. fur ascertaining the exact condition, in dis ase or bealth, 
abit F. H. Hepoe . on 7 ‘ of the interior of the eye and ear, &c. My Treatise on 
The A fashion of Hunting the Lion. The Rev a gy te —— wd cme 8vo. F Dv $1 the Eye can be procured at the <ffice. Also, superior Ar- 
The Chase of the Panther, Wild Roar and Hyena. - A. . .€ AYLER 6 CHRISTIAN ASPECTS OF FAITH AND DUTY. + | tifeial Eyes, which move and look exactly like the aa 





The Stag, Antelope and Gazelle. 

Advice tu the Amateur Licu-Hunter, 

A Sketch of African Warture 

My Firet Experience iu Livn-Hunting. 

Au Excursion and my Second Lion 

The Lion of K: ou Nega, 

The Lion « Mesmerizer. 

At Account of Two Lions that * would not down.”’ 
A Lien Killed on bis Own Hearthstone. 

My Friend Abdaliah, the Minstrel. 

My Friend M mmed, the Marauder. 

The History of a Foundiing. 

My Pet Lion welcomes me at Paris. 

Skillof the Liou Hubert ia the Commissary Depart- 





Mrs. E Barrerr Browntne’s Poems. § vols. 
A complete Catalogue of C, 8. F. & Co.'s Publications may be had on application. 
J 


uly it 
rw TAIQ TD ,oQq y 
DPOWNING’S RURAL ESSAY 
Edited, with a Memoir of the Author, by George Wituiam Curtis, anda 
letter to his friends by Frederika Bremer. In one volume octavo, price $3. 
Of Mr. Downing’s reputation as a writer it is almost superflucus to epeak. He is, by uni- 
versal consent, the best and most interesting among those who have chosen the same line. 


tural eye. 
JAMES W. POWEL, M. D., Oculist, Aurist, &o. 
June 2, t tr. 


“Tae Gatessvro Warer- Cunx i is in 
successful operation. We have, in connection 
with the Water-Cuce, the Electro-Chemical Baths, 


T. JENNINGS, Proprietor, 
Addiess or apply to 





DR. J. B. GULLY, 


July tf Galesburg, Il. 


ment This volume contains all bis editorial papers ip the “Horticalturiet.” The memoir will be :ead with | C = os: 








A Lion that Devoured the Faculty of a College. 
My © ae Restain, Bearded the Lion of Mezez- 

Ama 
The Duct hess of Orleans, and my Lion-Hunting 

Bi igade 
A Licn-Hent among the Natives of Constantine, 

A Double Shot among the Lions of Perazar 

A New Kind of Bait for Lions 

My Old Priend, the Lion of Krenchela. 

A Lien Hunt in Orten, @ 1 Ney al End of Amar. 
A Hunt with the Arab 
Another push for a Li 
A Night with the Ar 
The Death of a Livness, 

This unique publication excited the greatest sen- 
sation, aud circulated with the rapidity of light- 
niug throughout Prance, on its first appearance in 
and is now meeting with equal suc- 
Britain. It cannot fall to meet with 
universal popularity among ourselves. The present 

work ts « new, graphic and minute record of the 
i n-Killer’s wonderful achievements during the 

whote of his ten years of Arab life 

100 Agents wanted to sell the above pupular book. 

*,* Copies sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of 
price. 

Address 
July it 
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DERDY & JACKSON, Peasiehere, 
jew York. 


Mrremecy’s New Nationa Mar.— 
Is of later publication, more finely executed, 
and on a larger acale than any other map of 
United States and Territories extant. It is 
the onwty large M«cTALLIC PLATS map exhibiting the 
Usrrep States, Mexréo, and Caevruaat America, in 
their proper connection, ever published in this country 
It also embraces the Wier Inpta istanps and North 
ea Provinces 
et are two Maps of the Wor to, one 
on the globular projection. 
a map of the Sanowicn lsiaxns 
Being CoLORBD IN COUNTIES, FR M OCEAN T) OCEAN 
and giving the roruLaTtion of counties according to 
the census of 1850, besides much oth yuble atatis 
tieal matter, distance tables A&c.; it is very mach the 
Soest map of the United States and adjacent countries 













extant, SoLp EXCLUSIVELY BY #U B~ ogg 
Taavetiine Acenis Want 
Apr bit 8. AUGUSTUS ‘MittcuELL, 
Weser’s ANATOMICAL ATLAS OF 


THE HUMAN BODY, lithograpbed and republished by 
Eworcorr & Co, No. 59 Beekman street, New York’ 
from the German edition by Prof M, J. Weber, con” 
sisting of eleven entire figures, natural size, with a com- 
prehensive explanation. For anle, in sheets, or mount 
ed. Sete in sheets, $15. Mounted $25. JIpne ¢ tb. 


Tas Day 1s Pusiisuep, ONE 
Tuovsanp anp Onz Tatnes Wortn Kyow- 
mo. A Book for everybody, disclosing valua- 
ble information; receipts and Instructions in su e- 
1 vol, 12mo, cloth, 60 cents. 
H. STEPHENS, Pub- 
New York. Copies 
Apr 6t* 


fal and domestic arts. 
For sale by all booksellers. 
lisher, No, 86 Nassau street, 
sent by mail on receipt of price. 





yr s. Srneon, 39 anp 41 FrRaNKLIN 


St, New York. Produce Commission Merchant 
makes quick sales and prompt returns at § per eent. 
Reversrce. ‘‘American Express Co.,” and Fowler 
ane Wells. June 6t tr 


great inte: est, 
earned literary lame 
and of hevse.t. 


DANIEL D. 
BILLIARD 


Tl GOLD STREET, NEW 
Maces, Cues; Clothe, by the piece or yard ; 


thing in the Trade always to be had. 
if given in person. 


WAREROOMS 


Just PUBLISHED, 
sous NEW VOLUME, AT HOME AND 


ABROAD ; or Things and Thoughts in Ameri 
ca and Europe. By MARGARET FULLER 
OSSOLI, Author of “Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century,” ‘ Papers on Literature and Art,’ &c. &c. 
Edited by her brother, Anraus B. Futrer. 
1 vol. 12mo, pp. 478. Price, $1, 
“The volume, we may venture to predict, will 
deserve to be classed with the most acceptable 
books of travels of any couatry or age.”’—(|Jour- 
nal of Commerce. 

“To an observing eve the authoress adds a cul- 
tured mind, aud asingular power of description. 
This is a book which needs no commendation; for 
we are confident that it will command the atten- 


Tranecript 

“A welcome offering to ime many admirers of 
the late Countess Osroll. In many 
respecta, Indeed, this lady was one of the most re- 
markable women whom our country has produced,’’ 
—{boston Traveller, 

FOWLER & WELLS, 308 Broadway. 

sa For sale by ail the princjpal Booksellers in 

the United States. Apr 
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Book IL.ustrarions, | 
Portraits, Buildings, Views, Ma- 
ehinery, Labels, Seals, Bank 
Checks, Bill Heads, Business Cards 
Ornamental Designs for Color Print’ 


229 Broadway, 
One door above theAstor House N.Y 











tion of every one who begins to read it.""—({Boston | 


on account of the excellent and amiable chasacte: of Mr 
Mise Biemer’s testimonial to his merit ts « 
The volume closes with a series of interesting letters from bone 


TABLE 


(The oldest and moet extensive Manufactory of the kind in America,) 
YORK, BETWEEN 


Every thing in the line furnished at ten per cent. leas than any other Establishment in the city. 
Gibb’s Adhesive Coe Wax; 
French ard American Patent Cue Points, Cord, Pool Boards, Rale Boards, Spanish Pins, dc. 


HARPS 
ie 2 BROWNE, 


MANUFACTURER AND IMPORTER, 


295 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
MUSIC, STRINGS, &c. 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS SENT PER MAIL. 


MapamMe Os-; 


| 
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Downing of well os bis well- 
eule — — worthy of him | 





Published by L “Md it & ALLEN, 
9 Broadway, New York, 


Who keep on band a complete assertment of books on Farming, Mortin ultuie, Garcening. &c., de 
together with a full stock of books im the various departments of litesatue. Also Echo! Rocks and 
Stationery, wholesale and retail. 


June 2t 


; = : 
MAKER, 


“WINA 


BEEKMAN AND SPRUCE. 


Tables, Balls, 
Silk and Worsted Pockets, Fringes 
In short, every 


Orders by letter, for new articles or for repairs, attended to as promptly as 


Apriyru 


~ 





June sttr 
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BEAUMoNT’s PHysioLoGy ; oR THE 
PuysioLocy or Dicestioy, with Experiments 
on the Gastric Juice. By Wituiam Beaumont, 
M.D., Surgeon in the U. 8. Army. 

This work is a record of experiments on 
digestion, made through an artificial opening in 
the stomach of A St. Martin, where everything 
£ at took place during the process of healthy diges- 
tion could be olosely observed. Such an opportu. 
nity was never presented before or since, and it is 
to these experiments that we owe nearly all we 
know of the action of the digestive organs. The 
record is made full and explicit, free from techut- 


cal — and cannot fail to be useful to all who 
read i 


Pr ad prepaid by mail, $1. Address, 
FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broadway, N. Y. 





Aw Essay on Party ; SHOWING ITS 
Uses, 1Ts ABusks, AND tvs Natura Dissowv- 
TION ; also, some results of its past action in 
the United States, and some questions which 
invite ite action to the near future, by Putin C. Fxiean, 
The author is no politician in the popular sense of the 
word, but from « point far above the field of the present 
party warfare, observes errors, and the causes of those 


*! errors. Men of all parties, and of no party, can find in 


ing, &c., engraved in the best sty! _ the Eesay much to approve. Price 95 cents, Address, 


FOWLER & WELLS, 
308 Broapway, N.Y, 











Evecrro-CHeMmicaL Foor- Rowe. --* Dr. 
Sirn: Dear Sir,—I have cured with your Bath 
one of the worst cases of Fever and Ague I 
ever saw, of about eleven months’ standing.”— 
Dr. J. C. Knapp, Worcester, Maas. 

Mauufactwied by DR. 8. B. SMITH, T7 Canal St., 
New York. Piice $60. 

For sale, also, the ‘* Direct and To-and-FroCurnent 
Maguetic Machine,” price $12. All orders punc- 
tually executed. 

DECWIVE EXPERIMENT 


Just published, the result of a galvanometric ex- 
periment, demomstiating that the elect: fc current 
do ry ase wgh the dy & person tr 


















me:sed a bathing-tub, but e nd Re 
the su:face of the water; b e the bath, and 
not the Body-bath, should be used, & flee toany 
who may write for it. Address as above, ~~ 1 
_ 7 =—-s 


Mason & Hamity 
Orcas Harmoxiums, aNp Mopet MeLopgfoxs 
44 Uct. Portable Style, Rosewood Case, C to F, $60 


n’s Price List, 





& Uct. Portable style, Rosewood Case, Fito F, 75 
3 Oct, Piano Style, Rusewoud case, Fito F, 100 
5 eo = . on. finish, F to F, lie 
52-3“ = pe F to C, 130 
6 “ “ “ “ F to F, 135 
5 ee - bd doub reed, F te F, 150 
52-3° pes Fto, 175 
6 Oct. Organ-Melodeon, Be sewood case, with 
two sets of reeds, two rows of keys, and three 
stops, including coupler, Fito F, . . 200 


Oxncan Hagmontum, a new musical instra- 
ment for the use of Chu: ches, Vestry 4, Lecture- 
rooms, and similar public halls, manufactured 
ouly by us. With two rows of keys, and ejght 

follows; 1. Diapason, 2. Dutei . 
4. Principal. 5, HManiboy. 6. B 
7. Expression. 6, aw ler Compass, 
etaves,fiom CtoC, . . . 350 

We desire to call especial qttention to our six- 
octave tiano Style Melodeon (price, $135), which ts 
regaided by competent judges to be by far the most 
desirable instrument of the kind for raRLon Use 
which is manufactured. The compass of tts key- 























ofa gr eat tenders 
published, which it will 
be readily perceived, much enhances the value of 
the inst:ument. For the use of hundreds of small 
churches throughout the country, which are unable 
to afford an expensive pipe-organ, our new church 
instrument, the “ Organ-Harmonium" is espectal- 
ly designed, Although we have tiebled our faciil- 
tles for the manufacture of these instruments with- 
in the past three months, we are still unable to 
meet the demand for them; which is, perhaps, the 
most positive and undeniable proof that can be af- 
forded as to their satisfactory qualities, They have 
been, and are, recommended by the best music 
in the country as a more desirable instrument 
churches than a pipe-organ costing double the price 
of them, The “ Organ-Harmonium " ts 4 ft, 3 Ins, 
in length, 2ft. 2 ins. In depth, and 8 ft. in height, 
and weighs about 275 Ibs, It is packed Ina strong 
box, without taking to pleces, and is ea.«My aud 
safely transported to any part of the civilized 
wor 

tar Circulars, containing descriptions of the 
various instruments manufactured by us, will be 
sent free to any address on application to the under- 
signed. 

or Agent in New = \- T. Gorpown, 297 Broad- 
ASON & HAMLIN, 
cor, of Charles 

Boston, Mass. 

, 






Cambridge z= 
May—6t tr 
































Dr. Mattson’s Patent Exastic 


Insectinc Instrument. This Syringe is just 
entering the market, and is receiving the un- 
qualified approbation of the public. It is in 
the form of a pump, but is withous a piston, It re, 
quires but one hand to work it; may be used 
without an assistant ; and ts admirably adapted to 
all the purposes of a male and female Syringe. It 
{s also extremely light and portable, and may easily 
The 
accompanying figure explains how the instrument 


be carried In a lady's or gentleman's pocket. 
is held when in use, The elastic receiver, repre- 
rented as being held in the hand, Is firet compressed 
and then permitted to expand; a vacaum is thus 
ormed, and the receiver immediately fills wth fuld. 
In this manner the Individual may pump or inject 
any quantity of fluid. 

Dr. J. ¥V. C. Smith (Mayor of Boston), and senior 
editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
speaking of the Elastic Sy: jnge, says: “‘ One of its 
peculiarities is, that there is no piston, and hence 
it is always in order, Nothing,” he adds, ‘‘ could 
be more simple or admirable” 

Price $3. 

Bent by mail, prepaid to any distance within 
3,000 miles $3.50. 

FOWLER AND WELLS, 


fue Kanzas REGION ; FOREST, 
PRAIRIE, DESERT, MOUNTAIN, VALE, AND RIVER, 
By Max. Gretye. This volume contains a re- 
liable Map of the Territory, and an original 
Map of the district now being settled; ther mometiic 
tables, showing the temperature, winter and sum- 
mer, in different sections; statement of the rela- 
tive quantities of rain ; correct measurement of 
distances ; directions as to Route and Outfit for the 
Pioneer; history of the Santa Fe trade, with statis- 
tistics; synopsis of recent land treaties, and full 
information respecting Indian titles; some account 





of settlements recently made; minute descriptions 
of more than a hundred particular localities; anda 
general view of the Scenery, Climate, Wild Produc- 
tions, Capabilities of Soil, and Commercial and Mi- 
neral Resources of Kanzas, from the Boundary to 
the Rocky Mountains; Inters;*ree 4 with INCI- 
DENTS OF TRAVEL, and anecdotes illustrative of 
the Charster of the Traders and Red Men. To which 
are added coptes of the Organic Law, the Homestead 
Law, Squatter Laws, and Market Prices, with other 
desiderata which make it a COMPLETE MANUAL 
FOR THE EMIGRANT, and work of reference for 
the student, as well as an instructive Book of Weast- 
ern Life. Price. prepaid by mall, 387 cents, 
Address FOWLER AND WELLS, New York. 


Tue Suew Moxument Assocta- 
TI0N.—The object of this Association is to 
erecta suitable Monument to the memory of 
Dr. Joel Shew: to be located in Greenwood 
Cemetery, near New Yok. 

The benefil conferred upon our race by the very 
distinguished labors and successtul practice of this 
pioneer in Medical Reform entitle him to thegrate- 
ful remembrances of his fellow-citizens, 

The officers of the Association feel rejoiced in 
presenting an opportunity te the Friends of Hy- 
dropathy 'o testify their acknowledgments te the 
merits of the deceased. 

No. 3 of the articles of association provides 
that “all persons contributing a sum of money or 
other valuable donation shall, upon request, be- 
come a member of this association, and be en itled 
to the rights and privileges of members of other 
similar associa fons.” 

Subscripiion books are now open and contribu- 
tions may be forwarded to 


8. R. WELLS, Treasurer, 


Care Fowier & Wex1s, 
308 Broadway, N. ¥. 


*,*Papers friendly to the cause will confer a favor 








by noticing the above, 
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FARM LANDS FOR SALE. 





The ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY is now ready to sell 
TWO MILLIONS OF ACRES 


or 
— 
FARMING LANDS, 
IN TRACTS OF FORTY ACRES AND UPWARDS, 
ON LONG CREDITS AND AT LOW RATES OF INTEREST. 
These Lands were granted by the Government to aid in the construction of this Railroad, 


,, |and include some of the richest and most fertile Prairies in the State, intersperse@ here and 


there with magnificent groves of oak and other timber. The road extends from Chicago on 
the north-east to Cairo at the south, and from thence to Galena and Dunleith, in the north- 
west extreme of the State; and as all the lands lie within fifteen miles on each side of this 
Road, ready and cheap means are afforded by it for transporting the products of the land to 
any of those points, and from thence to Eastern and Southern markets. Moreover, the rapid 
growth of flourishing towns and villages along the line, and the great increase in population 
by immigration, &c., afford a substantial and growing home demand for farm produce. 

The soil is a dark, rich mould, from one to five feet in depth, is gently rolling, and pecu- 
iarly fitted for grazing Cattle and Sheep, or the cultivation of Wheat, Indian Corn, &c. 

Economy in cultivating and great productiveness are the well-known characteristics of 
Illinois lands. Trees are not required to be cut down, stumps grubbed, or stone picked off, as 
is geneorally the case in cultivating the new land in the older States. The first crop of Indian 
Corn, planted on the newly broken sod, usually repays the cost of plowing and fencing. 

Wheat sown on the newly turned sod is sure to yield very large profits. A man witha 
plow and two yoke of oxen will break one and a half to two acres per day. Contracts can be 
made for breaking, ready for corn or wheat, at from $2 to $2.50 per acre. By judicious manage- 
ment the land may be plowed and fenced the first, and under a high state of cultivation the 
second year. 

Corn, Graln, Cattle, &c. will be forwarded at reasonable rates to Chicago for the Eastern 
market, and to Cairo for the Southern. The larger yield on the cheap lands of Illinois over 
the high priced lands in the Eastern and Middle States is known to be much more than suffi 
cient to pay the difference of transportation to the Eastern market. 

Bituminous coal is mined at several points along the Road, and is a cheap and desirable 
fuel. It can be delivered at several points along the Road at $1.50 to @4 per ton. Wood can 
be had at the same rates per cord. 

Those who thiuk of settling in Iowa or Minnesota shou'd bear in mind that lands there of 
any value, along the water courses and for many miles inland, have been disposed of; that 
for those located in the interior there are no convenience for transporting the produce to 
market—railroads not having been introduced there; that to send the produce of these landg 
one or two hundred miles by wagon to market would cost much more than the expense of cul- 
tivating them, and hence Government lands thus situated, at #1.25 per acre, are not so good 
investments as the land of this Company at the prices fixed. 

The same remarks hold good in relation to the lands of Kansas and Nebraska, for 
although vacant lands may be found nearer the water courses, the distance to market is far 
greater, and every hundred miles the produce of those lands are carried, either in wagons or 
interrupted water communications, increases the expenses of transportation, which must be 
borne by the settlers in the reduced price of their products ; and to that extent precisely are 
the incomes from the farms, and of course on their investments, annually and every year 


reduced. 
PRICE AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The price will vary from @5 to @25. according to location, quality, etc. Contracts for 
Deeds may be made during the year 1856, stipulating the purchase money to be paid in five 
annual instalments. The first to become due in two yerrs from the date of contract, and 
the others annually thereafter. The last payment will become due at the end of the sixth 
years from tve date of the contract. 

INTEREST WILL BE CHARGED AT ONLY THREK PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 

As a security to the performance of the contract, the first two years interest must be paid 
in advance, and it must be understood that at least one-tenth of the land purchased be nego- 
clated by special application. Twenty per cent, from the credit price will be deducted for 
cash. The Company's construction bonds will be received as cash. 

Ready framed Farm Buildings, which can be set up in a few days, can be obtained 
from responsible persons. They wiil be twelve feet by twenty feet, divided into one living 
and three bed rooms, and will cost complete, set up on ground chosen anywhere along the 
Road, $150 in cash, exclusive of transportation. Larger buildings may be contracted for at 
proportionate rates. The Company will forward all the materials for such buildings over 
their road promptly. 

Special arrangements with dealers can be made to supply those purchasing the Compa. 
ny’s lands with fencing materials, agricultural tools, and an outfit of provisions in any quan- 
tity, at the lowest wholesale prices. 

It is believed that the price, long credit, and low rate of interest charged for these land, 
will enable a man with a few hundred dollars in cash and ordinary industry, to make himself 
independent before all the purchase money becomes due. In the meantime the rapid settle 
ment of the country will probably have increased their value four or five fold. When re. 
quired, an experienced person will pany appli ts, to give information and aid in 


selecting Jands. 

Circulars, containing numerous instances of successful farming. signed by respectable 
and well known farmers, living in the neighborh of the Railroad land, throughout the 
State—also the cost of fencing, price of cattle, expense of harvesting, threshing, etc., by con- 
tract—or any other aftemes 7 i be Cg i given, on application, either personally 

in E . French, or German, resse 
or by letter, in Englis e HN WILSON, 
Land Commissioner of Illinois Central R. R. Co., 
No, 52 Michigan Av., Chicago, Illinois. 
Office up to the Ist of May, No. 52 —— Avenne. After that date, in the New 
Stone Passenger Depot, foot of South Water Street, Chicago, IU. 


UNDER-GARMENTS, 


AND 
GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 


AN EXTENSIVE and Superior Variety of the above Foot at the Lowest Prices for which they can be 
rebased in this Country, will be found at the well-known Importing and 9 of 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 59 Broapway, (opposite the Metropolitan Hotel,) New York. 
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4 4LL KINDS oF BUSINESS PRaTatn- 
InG TO THK 


Patent Office 


Done in the most prompt 
and satisfactory 
manuer, 


FowLer anp WELLS’ 
PATENT AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
We have established, in connection 

with our already extensive business, a depart 
ment for transacting all kinds of business per 
taining to Patents, or Patentep INVENTIONS 
either in the United States or Foreign Coun 
ries. 

Advice, in cases of Re-irsues, Extevsicns of Patent 
°nflicting Claims and rejected Applieaticns, will be 
freely given in avswer to letters stating the cireum 
stances of the case. 

Those trusting their Business with this Office are ar. 
sured that it will be conducted with carz and rromrr-. 
NESS, upon the most LIBERAL TERMS. 

Inventors who wish to know if their inventions are 
patentable, should enclose a stamp to prepay the 
answer. 

Models for this Office should be forwarded by Ex- 
press (or other safe conveyance), carefully directed to 
Fowiser ann Wats, 308 Broadway, New York, to 
whom all communications should be addressed. 

Letters and freight must be prepaid, in order to 
ensure attention. Nov. 





Tue FLoweR GaRrDEN ; ok BRECK’s 
Boox or FLowers, We have just received a 
New Edition of this splendid work, thoroughly 
revised and enlarged by the author, Joseph 
Breck, Esq., Seedsman and Florist, No cultivator 
of plants, shrubs, trees, or flowers, should be 
without this valuable book. Price $1. Fifth 
Thousand. 

Also, New Editions of — 

schenck’s Gardener's Text Book. The best trea- 
tise ever published on the manag tofa 
Kitchen Garden, Price, 50c. 4th thousand. 

Cole's American Fruit Book. A complete guide 
for the Fruit Grower, with numerous plates. 
Price, 60c. 20th thousand. 

Cole’s Diseases of Domestic Animals. A book 
worth ten times its cost to any owner of domes- 
ticanimals. Price, 60c. 35th thousand, 

Dr, Dadd's Modern Horse Doctor The best work 
on the horse ever published in America. Price, 
$1, 11th thousand, 

Leuchars on Hot Houses, Green Houses, &c. Price, 
Published by 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 


117 Washingtun street, Boston, 
For sale by all Booksellers, 








PATENT SYSTEM OF WRITING !| EVERY 


one his own teacher!! Mac Laurin’s Manual 
Gymnastic Exercises in Writing,—Patented by 
the U. 8. Government Feb. 14, 1855. 

In a set of 8 Books. Price $2 per set. One set 
can be used by a dozen learners. Sent by mail, 
Pre-paid, to any part of the Union, on receipt of the 
ete Schools and Dealers supplied on Iberal 
erms. 

This perfectly novel series comprises 96 pages 
8x15 inches, of beautifully electrotyped models, 
with the application of the patented device for 
overrunning them. The sure means, are here, for 
the first time offered, to enable every one, without 
rogard to years or special talents, to acquire in his 
own room, without a teacher, and in a fortnight’s 
time, the very highest degree of skill and rapidity 
in current writing. The system can be used with 
the same advantage by children. The books are 
accompanied by « pamphlet with full directiona, 
and the amplest testimony of the perfection of the 
system and its results, There is no longer a neces- 
sity for any one not being an elegant and very rapid 


writer, 
For saleby | FOWLER AND WELLS. 
July 308 Broadway, N. Y. 


Hupson River Rarroap. — From 
April 21, 1856, the trains will leave Chambers 
street stauion as follows — Expiees,6 A. M. aud 5b, M ; 
mail, 9 A. M.; through way train 12 M,; emi- 

nt, 7 P. M; for Poughkeepsie, 7 A. M. and 1 

.M.; for Sing Sing, 10:30A M,and4 P. M.; for 
-; for Peekskill, 5.30 P. 
i Bing and Boekekill trains 








os 
4:35, 7 45 A. M. 
and 4:45 P. M., and East Albany at 5, 7-30 and 11 15 





A. M.and 6:15P.M.  M. L. SYKES, Jr., Sop't, 
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ARABIAN CAMELS. 


CAMELS: 


THEIR HISTORY AND USES. 

Our government has recently brought from 
Smyrna to New Orleans, and re-shipped to Texas, 
an importation of thirty-five camels, to try the 
experiment of their being bred, and used in the 
South-Western States for purposes of transporta- 
tion. But little, comparatively, is known of this 
singular animal in this country, and consequently 
no little curiosity will pervade the public mind 
respecting it. 

One of the very earliest books we remember to 
have read, was “ Robbins’ Journal,”’ who, with 
Captain Riley and others, was cast away on the 
Barbary coast, and taken captive by the Arabs, 
and remained with them for years, sharing all 
their toils, privations, and journeyings with the 
patient camel over the deserts of Sahara. How 





about the hump, and on the tail, while it is short 
on the other parts. This is used for the manufac- 
ture of cloth. ‘The two-humped camel is the 
larger and stronger, being capable of sustaining 


| a thousand pounds weight, and is best adapted 


for rugged ground; the other will live on a 
poorer and more scanty diet, endure more fa- 
tigue, and is, therefore, better adapted to long 
marches on the desert ; besides, it is a lighter va. 
riety, and is possessed of greater fleetness. This 
variety is about seven feet at the shoulders, and 


| is that which is most commonly seen in caravans 


we used to pity poor Robbins, who was obliged | 


to trot behind the camel in the burning sand, or 
ride behind his master, and hold on by the hair 
upon the sloping part of the hump, while the 
master eat forward of it. When he was too weary 
to keep up on foot, and his hands were too weak 
to hold on to the hump, he was severely flogged, 
This book we read in 1822, and ever since we 
have felt a lively and peculiar interest in the 


camel, as well as a mortal dread of sand plains | 


and a deficiency of water. By the way, in 1850, 
we met a daughter of this Robbins, at Chagrin 
Falls, Geauga Co., Ohio, and were told that her 
father was living but a few miles off. 

Ofthis animal there are two varieties, called 
the Bactrian, or two humped, and the 4rabdian, 
or single-humped camel. The latter is also called 
the dromedary. The first is employed princi- 
pally in Central Asia, the latter in Arabia, North 
Africa, Syria, and Persia. 

The color of the camel is reddish gray ; hair 
woolly and soft, and very unequal in different 
parts, being long on the nape, under the throat, 


in this country. ‘The feet are soft and flat, there 
being a kind of cushion on the bottom, by which 
it bears upon the sandy surface over which it is 
formed to move. 

‘The two toes are united underneath by a kind 
of horny sole, almost to their points, and termi- 
nates in a kind of hoof. The nostril is peeuliarly 
formed. It is capable of being closed at will, 
and is thus adapted to prevent the drifting sand 
from blowing into it during the violent gales 
which sometimes prevail in the desert. 

The humps give to the camel an awkward and 
rather disgusting appearance, and, at first sight, 
seem to be inconvenient to those who wish to 
employ its services. These unsightly humps, 
composed principally of fat, are depositaries of 
superabundant nutriment, which, however, grad- 
ually disappear when the animal is deprived of 
a sufficient quantity of food, as is observed at 
the end of a long journey over the deserts, when 
food is very scanty. The camel has also another 
curious provision in its nature, adapting it to the 
arid deserts, viz., a peculiar sack or extra stomach 
which will contain a large quantity of water in 
purity, and which will be absorbed by the animal 
only so fast as the proper support of its constitu- 
tion shall require; hence the animal can march over 
burning sands, and under a blazing sky, for seve- 
ral days without drinking. When the Arabs, on 
long marches, are famishing for the want of wa- 
ter, they slaughter a camel, and drink from its 








[JuLy, 1856.] 


reservoir the water that yet remains unexpended 
in the support of the animal. ‘The callosities, or 
pads, which may be seen on the knee, the stifle, 
and brisket, enable the animal to rest on the 
scorching sand without injury by, or even sensi- 
bility to the heat. 

‘The common load of the camel for long marches 
across the desert, is six or seven hundred pounds, 
with which it will travel thirty miles aday. At 
the command of his driver, he kneels to receive 
his load, but if this be too heavy he refuses to rise 
until a part of it isremoved. Whentheanimal 
approaches a stopping place, it smells the water 
for miles, and he urges himself forward with 
all his strength, to be rewarded for twelve 
hours weary journeying by a full supply of wa- 
ter, and a few handfuls of barley or dried oats, 
Notwithstanding these hardships, the camel 
rarely suffers in health, and frequently attains 
to the age of one hundred years. 

A correspondent gives the following account : 

“Towards evening the mouth of the Missis. 
sippi came in view. The camels were on board 
the U. S. store ship, Supply, by the side of which 
we soon fastened ready to receive the animals. 
We went aboard the ship Supply, impelled by 
curiosity, to see the wonderful beasts. They were 
lodged below, and had three Arabs and two 
Turks to attend to their wants. The poor ani- 
mals had been confined in a very narrow place 
for over three months. They numbered thirty- 
five, one of which was born on the voyage, in 
tho vicinity of the Trade Winds, in consequence 
of which the jolly tars called it “ Trade Wind.” 

“The next day the camels were taken on board 
the steamer Fashion ; but not without difficulty, 
for their natural timidity rendered them difficult 
to manage, and we set off for Matagorda Bay. 

Camels are very patient animals, scarcely ever 
uttering a sound, but are extremely belligerent 
among themselves, it requiring all the watching 
and care that can be bestowed on them to pre- 
vent them biting each other. 

“There were two or three that boasted two 
humps, but the majority had only one. It is sup. 
posed they will prove of infinite service on the 
great prairies of Texas, and each camel will cer- 
tainly be more valuable there than five horses ; 
the country in some respects resembling the des. 
ert plains of the East, if we substitute grass in 
the place of sand. 

“ By thus importing a large number, the United 
States will soon have a considerable breed of 
camels on the Western Continent. We arrived at 
the Bay of Matagorda on Monday evening 
May 12th. The next morning the animals were 
taken ashore, and at last regained their lib- 
erty. The inhabitants crowded around them, 
with pardonable curiosity, to behold the 
huge, uncouth animals, and many were the 
sensible comparisons given vent to on the 
occasion. The Arabs and Turks, who had dress- 
ed themselves in rich Oriental costume, were 
kept busy explaining to the inquisitive crowd 
Now and then a camel, in the excess of its joy, 
would run with a terrible leaping and kicking 
among the people, who would consequently give 
it full room to gambol in. That evening they all 
started for their destination, in the regular East- 
ern order of a caravan.” 











